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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this book is to offer an interpretation o 
pastoral counseling for ministers and theological students. A 
secondary purpose is to provide an interpretation for that grow- 
ing group of counselors who do not consider their work pro- 
fessionally in the field of religion, but who have an interest in 
the relation between what they are doing and religion. 

The book seeks to deal with a specific approach and method 
of pastoral counseling. It does not attempt to be definitive. 
Such a book cannot be written today in this rapidly developing 
field. Neither does it attempt to cover all of the various aspects 
of pastoral care. It rather seeks to help the pastor with those 
persons with whom he carries on a counseling relationship. 

The reader will soon discover that the book does have a 
definite point of view. The author does not try to label his point 
of view but he is certain that it will be labeled for him. He is 
more interested in the description of a process that he believes 
is fundamental in the counseling work of the pastor. After a 
long number of years in a given field, it is impossible not to 
have a definite point of view. It is only in theoretical problems 
that one can suspend judgment. The pastor, as he meets a per- 
son who needs help, must have a definite point of view as to 
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what help means, what kind of help he can give, how he can 
give it, and other such questions. If in stating this point of view, 
the author seems dogmatic at times it is because of his desire to 
put the situation clearly and sharply. Either the general point 
of view or specific statements made in the book may be tested 
by any pastor. The only limitations to experimentation in this 
field are the pastor's inherent regard for personality and desire 
to do nothing that would injure another person. 

The aim of the book is not to try to describe what a pastor 
without proper training can do. The author has a great deal of 
sympathy for the pastor who feels that his training has been 
woefully inadequate to the demands made on him in his daily 
ministry. However, he does not know how to give easy answers 
that make up for the lack of training. He is rather trying to 
describe in this book what the pastor should have training to 
do. He is well %cquainted with the obstacles in the way of 
giving such training to pastors and theological students, but he 
also sees real grounds for optimism in regard to future training. 

This book grows out of a long background of experience as 
chaplain in a mental hospital, as a counselor in a Y.M.CA. and 
a Y.W.C.A., as the director of a counseling service for a large 
city council of churches, as a minister in charge of pastoral 
counseling in a large city parish, and as a member of the 
faculty of a theological school. Much of this material has been 
given in lectures to ministers. It has been tested in various situa- 
tions. The author is grateful for the encouragement which has 
come from many quarters to put his views in print. There has 
been an honest hesitancy, since ideas reduced to writing have a 
tendency to become fixed. This is a condition devoutly to be 
avoided in this field today. 
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There are many whose help the author would gladly ac- 
knowledge if this were possible. He has learned much from his 
colleagues in the field of pastoral counseling, from other pro- 
fessional workers, such as psychiatrists, psychologists and social 
workers, from the patients to whom he ministered in the 
hospitals and persons with whom he has counseled in the 
church. Special mention should be made to the services of two 
members of the Garrett faculty, Dr. David Shipley and the 
Reverend William F. Case, who read the manuscript and made 
very valuable suggestions. My wife and children accepted the 
sacrifice of time and attention to home responsibilities cheer- 
fully and gave other concrete help. Miss Elizabeth Willis dis- 
charged the responsibilities on the secretarial side with real 
efficiency. But for what the reader may or may not find here, 
only the author is responsible. 

CARROLL A. WISE 
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CHAPTER ONE 



The Pastor as Counselor 



THE OPPORTUNITIES OF THE PASTOR IN COUNSELING 

The pastor calls on a woman of fifty who has just lost her 
husband. She is somewhat dazed, hurt, grief -stricken. She finds 
it very difficult to talk, yet she wants to talk. The pastor senses 
her suffering; he wants to help her. Furthermore, religion is 
supposed to have an answer for such situations. But the pastor 
may feel utterly helpless and inadequate. What can one say 
that really helps in such situations ? 

The pastor calls at a bedside in a hospital. Previously he has 
learned from the doctor that the operation was successful, and 
that the patient should recover in routine fashion. But he finds 
a wom^n filled with anxiety and bitterness. She is full of com- 
plaints. Why does life have to deal so with her? Why does God 
permit such experiences? The pastor may feel that he has to 
answer her questions. But can he? To be sure, he can give in- 
tellectual formulations. But can he answer the deeper, vital 
issues in her life out of which the questions grow? And do his 
intellectual answers really satisfy; do they bring healing? How 
can he help her? 
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A young man calls on the pastor. He is thinking of getting 
married. In fact he is sure he wants to get married. But he can- 
not make up his mind between Mary and Jane. It isn't the first 
time he has been in such a quandary. Two years before another 
girl broke her engagement to him. He was sure he loved her; 
now he is almost as sure that he did not love her. Can the 
pastor help him, he asks? 

Illustrations such as these could be multiplied. Any pastor 
with a warm, helpful attitude toward his people meets such 
folk daily. Does he have any responsibility? Should he say that 
his job is to preach and run a church, that he has no time for 
individuals, that after all, people have to solve their own prob- 
lems? 

Fundamentally, the answer is not his to give. The answer is in- 
herent in his task, if he understands and accepts his task fully. 

Inherent in the Christian faith there is an expectancy. If 
salvation means anything it certainly implies salvation from 
something as well as to something. The people to whom the 
pastor ministers expect to be saved from something. They are 
not concerned solely with verbal concepts of salvation. They 
seek a real experience. Their bereavement, their bed of pain, 
their seemingly unanswerable questions does salvation have 
any real meaning here? 

Many persons who listen to the minister talk about the 
abundant life know that for them life is anything but abundant. 
Behind smiles they hide intense unhappiness; behind external 
expressions of hopefulness tihey hide despair. The pastor cannot 
preach effectively without creating expectancy. Nor can he coa- 
duct public worship with any small degree of reality without 
creating hope. 
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People need to be saved and they want to be saved from the 
many dangers and threats to their existence as persons. But 
they cannot be sure of easy verbal formulations. From where 
they sit it does not look so easy. The need of some people is 
so great that they will literally try anything. So we have all 
sorts of quacks preying on human need. 

Religion creates an expectancy. Can the minister implement 
this expectancy? To the extent that the expectancy is grounded 
in illusory, wishful thinking it cannot be really implemented, 
though with the proper amount of authority and ritual a person 
may be given a conscious feeling of peace. To the extent that 
the expectancy is grounded in an understanding of the nature 
of human life, it may be implemented. The expectancy which 
religion creates is basically sound though often misunderstood 
and misapplied. Counseling is a means of implementing that 
expectancy. ^ 

We shall not enter into the debate as to whether the pastor's 
major responsibility is with individuals or with groups. Or- 
ganizationally minded people will insist that he is primarily 
concerned with the structure of the institution and its program. 
They conceive his task to be that of persuading groups to do 
what they otherwise would not do. Others who place the 
human element above the institutional in importance will place 
counseling on an equal if not higher level of importance than 
the program of the institution. 

There is a fallacy in this either-or approach to the problem. 
Whether the pastor is dealing with a group or with an indi- 
vidual, he should be trying to reach the individual person. The 
approach and technique may be different; the goal the same. 
The fact is that some human needs may be met only in group 
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relationships, while other needs may be met only in a close 
person-to-person relationship such as is offered in counseling. 
The pastor who maintains the awareness that the essence of a 
religious ministry is to persons will see the individual and group 
approaches as different aspects of a central function. With 
either approach he will place human values above institutional 
values. And he will sense the profound appreciation his people 
have for his ministry. 

WHAT IS COUNSELING? 

At this point the reader of this book should clarify in his 
own mind what the word "counseling" as applied to the work 
of the clergyman means to him, and how he thinks it should be 
carried on. The word means many things to different people. 
In a book of this kind we cannot deal with all possible mean- 
ings. 

We shall not attempt to define "counseling." Nothing could 
be more deadly as far as our purpose is concerned. Our aim is 
rather to clarify the meaning of the word in terms of processes 
in experience which determine the destiny of persons, at least 
as far as their life in this world is concerned. We are not at- 
tempting to formulate ultimate truth in any dogmatic sense. 
Such attempts in this field can only come to grief, and persons 
come to grief with them. We shall rather attempt to formulate 
a process through which people have been helped to grow, to 
meet and solve problems, and to achieve mature religious lives. 
All of our formulations are open to question, experimentation* 
and modification through the accumulation of new facts and 
deeper insights. At the present stage of our knowledge of per- 
sonality and counseling everything needs to be examined in the 
spirit of free inquiry. 
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The reader may find an uneasiness developing along the way. 
In some cases the uneasiness will blossom into conscious irrita- 
tion and perhaps downright hostility toward the book and the 
author. Such feelings indicate that the book is not saying what 
the reader expects and wants to have said. It is not confirming 
his ideas. But deeper, the book may be expressing ideas or atti- 
tudes that the reader is not prepared to accept. A common 
reaction to such an experience is to say, 'That is wrong," and 
to feel irritated or hostile. We may even feel this way without 
being aware of it. 

Other readers may have different feelings. But if from the 
beginning the reader can allow himself to be aware of his feel- 
ings and can ask himself why he feels that way, the reading of 
the book will be much more profitable. In the classroom, time 
is taken to discuss the conflicting points of view and feelings 
about counseling. The reader will have to do this for himself. 
Which is one reason why skills in counseling cannot be de- 
veloped solely from the reading of books. 

THE CRUX OF THE COUNSELING PROCESS 

The pastor calls on a bereaved woman. She immediately 
begins to talk about her husband, his death, the injustice of it, 
a sense of bitterness. What is she doing? If one sees behind the 
act of talking to the process that is being lived out, he will see 
that she is trying to communicate the inner condition of her 
soul to her pastor. She is suffering; she wants relief from that 
suffering. In her desire for help, she seeks to communicate her 
feelings and share her experience. The essence of counseling 
is communication. 

Pastors often ask, "How can I get a person to start talking?" 
There are technical problems here, which will be discussed ia 
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the proper place. But we must not be confused by mere talk. 
Some persons talk slowly, with many pauses between words or 
phrases; they falter, repeat, go off on tangents and come back 
again in a very slow, tedious manner. They may be communi- 
cating a great deal of painful experience. They may be really 
reliving experiences that hurt severely. Other people may talk 
rapidly and constantly so that the counselor can hardly keep 
up with them. But they may communicate little of real experi- 
ence. Talking of this kind may be a means of concealing rather 
than of communicating. 

Viewing counseling as a process of communication throws 
light on many technical problems. There is the person who finds 
it comparatively easy to trust others and for whom communica- 
tion of painful experiences is not too difficult. There is the 
person who has been made to feel guilty about his feelings 
any feelings and who finds himself blocked by this guilt. 
There is the person who cannot communicate anything signifi- 
cant until he has sized up the pastor and has decided for him- 
self what the pastor will do with any shared experience. There 
is the person who is so upset and distraught that he cannot 
contain himself; give him a listening ear and he pours forth his 
feelings freely, though not always helpfully. 

Communicating is more than talking; it is the conveying of 
experience in terms of their meaning. It is something which 
people who have positive relations with others are doing con- 
stantly. Counseling involves experiences that have meant pain, 
suffering, or various emotional hurts. This is the most difficult 
kind of meaning to communicate. To be helpful certain con- 
ditions must prevail. These will be discussed as we go along, 

Communication implies response. We feel frustrated when 
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we communicate something to someone who makes no response. 
We are hurt if the other person makes certain kinds of re- 
sponses. The problem of the counselor is, "How shall I respond? 
What shall I communicate in return?" 

This problem is not quite the same as that posed by the ques- 
tion, "What should I say to a person in this situation?" The 
sensitive counselor may soon discover that he may say one thing 
but communicate another. Or at least the person feels a mean- 
ing in it of which the counselor was not aware or did not 
intend. Certainly the preacher finds that people often put 
opposite meanings into his sermons. But the pastor, listening to 
a person's problem, inwardly feels that something must be 
said. He needs to see this in its deeper significance. Something 
has to be communicated; what and how? 

There are two sets of questions which the counselor should 
constantly keep before him. The first, "What is the person 
trying to communicate and what are his problems in communi- 
cating effectively?" For the answer to these questions the coun- 
selor will have to listen with his feelings as well as with his 
ears. The second set of questions: "What am I communicating 
to this person and what should I communicate to him? What 
are my problems in communicating something which will be 
helpful?" Here we must remember that the person is listening 
to us with his feelings as well as with his ears. 

A person who seeks help through counseling will face two 
general kinds of obstacles. There may be blocks within himself, 
such as fear, guilt or shame, which make communication to 
anyone difficult if not impossible. Also he may be faced by 
obstacles created by the counselor. The pastor may find insight 
here if he analyzes an experience in which he felt free to express 
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himself to a person, and compares this with an experience in 
which he did not feel free to communicate. He will discover 
that some people have a way of making expression easy, while 
others tend to block it. 

FACTORS WHICH CONTROL THE COUNSELOR'S RESPONSES 

At this point the reader may be saying, "Tell me what to 
communicate and I will do it." But will you? That is the com- 
mon assumption that we make in much of our daily experience. 
It is sincere but false. What we communicate depends on the 
kind of a person we are, on the nature and depth of our motiva- 
tion and understanding, and on other dynamic factors over 
which deliberate decision has little influence. In general, there 
are three factors which control the counselor's responses. 

The first is the counselor's attitudes toward persons and their 
problems. This may range from complete understanding and 
acceptance to scorn and rejection. It will be determined by the 
problems which the counselor has faced in his personal experi- 
ence and the ways in which he has met those problems. If he 
has worked through a problem, and has really understood it, 
he will probably be understanding of another who has a similar 
problem. If he has failed to work through it, or if he feels 
anxious or guilty about it, he will communicate these feelings 
to the counselee. We shall deal with this situation more in 
detail in a later chapter. Here the principle of removing the 
beam from one's own eye may be emphasized. The psycho- 
analysts make this an absolute rule. One of the first steps in 
becoming a psychoanalyst is to undergo an analysis. In this way 
the psychoanalyst becomes aware of his own unconscious mental 
processes in relation to those of others and learns how to 
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handle his own feelings in a therapeutic situation. A similar 
level of understanding and control is expected of the minister, 
but nowhere in his training is he given sufficient opportunity to 
achieve it. Many ministers, if they cannot first get help on their 
own problems, should not attempt any but the most superficial 
kind of counseling. But the minister who attempts any counsel- 
ing should understand that his communications to other people 
will be determined by feelings in himself of which he may or 
may not be aware. 

The second factor which controls the counselor's responses 
is his religious interpretation of man. Religion has always 
claimed insight into the nature of man ? his problems and their 
solution. 1 The pastor who accepts the interpretation that man 
is inherently sinful and depraved will necessarily respond dif- 
ferently from the pastor who believes that there is a curative, 
creative, redemptive force inherent in man. The pastor's reli- 
gious interpretation of man will of necessity involve himself 
and his own problems, and will be a strong factor in determin- 
ing what he communicates to others. It is possible to communi- 
cate some things that are pretty damaging under the guise of 
imparting Christian truth. For example, the pastor may make a 
person feel very rejected and intensify guilt through the way 
in which he interprets or presents the ethical demands of the 
Christian faith. 

A distinction needs to be made here between a counselor's 
genuine religious understanding of and interpretation of the 
nature of man and the theological position which he accepts 
intellectually. A clergyman may have a fairly understanding and 
accepting attitude toward people and their problems but a 
theological position which is authoritative and dogmatic. Or 
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a clergyman may hold to a liberal theological tradition but still 
be very authoritative in his dealing with persons. There may be 
a divergence between a person's genuine religious attitudes and 
his consciously accepted intellectual theological formulations. 
Or a counselor may have an understanding attitude toward 
persons, but be antireligious or antitheological in his intellec- 
tual formulations. To the extent that there is a divergence be- 
tween emotional attitudes and intellectual formulations an 
unhealthy condition exists. In a counseling situation the basic 
religious attitudes of the counselor, rather than his intellectual 
formulations, will determine his responses. 

A third factor which controls his responses, related to those 
mentioned above, yet also capable of being distinguished from 
them, is the pastor's conception of himself and his role as a 
minister. The role of the minister is very frequently defined 
in theological symbols which cannot be put directly into opera- 
tion. They must first be translated into terms of the process and 
structure of life experience. An example "The minister is a 
representative of God, he is the servant of Christ/' What does 
this mean in terms of a job and how that job is to be done? 
It may and does mean different things to different persons. If 
God is thought of primarily as a Judge, then the minister will 
tend to think of his function in the same light, and in his coun- 
seling he will pass judgment. If God is thought of in terms of 
sentimental love, the pastor may work out his role by figura- 
tively patting troubled people on the head and saying, "Don't 
worry. God will take care of it*' If God is thought of and 
really felt to be redemptive love, seeking the fulfillment and 
redemption of each person, the clergyman will feel the necessity 
of expressing a similar attitude toward persons who seek help. 
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But the pastor must examine himself here. Whatever his basic 
belief about himself as a minister, his role and function, these 
will be communicated to the troubled person, for good or for 
ill. 

The reader may already have come to the insight that these 
three factors are closely related. They add up to a group of 
more or less clearly defined generalizations that constitute a 
philosophy of counseling. Let the pastor who would develop 
his skills in counseling write down his verbal responses to 
people and his feelings the feelings of which he was con- 
scious. Then let him examine these to see what they tell him 
about his attitudes toward people and their problems, about 
his interpretation of man, and about his conception of his role 
as a pastor. Then let him check these against the standards set 
by Jesus himself, in his relationship with the woman taken in 
adultery, in the story of the Prodigal, in his treatment of Judas, 
of Zacchaeus. 

SUMMARY 

The petple tt whom the clergyman preaches frequently have 
deep emotional problems, and they need personal help in the 
form of counseling. Counseling is essentially communication 
and as such is a two directional process. It is not what the coun- 
selor does to or for the counselee that is important; the im- 
portant thing is what happens between them. The pastor needs 
to know himself as well as to understand the dynamic processes 
of personality as they find expression in the counselee. It is to 
this subject that we turn in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER TWO 

The Person with Whom 
the Minister Counsels 



The principles and methods of dealing creatively with any 
kind of material are inherent in the nature of the material. In 
this chapter we shall deal with the nature of personality in 
terms of modern, scientific formulations. 

One has only to read some of the larger works 1 on personality 
to realize the difficulties involved in condensing this material 
into one chapter. Obviously, this cannot be more than an out- 
line. Our purpose is to present an approach which will be help- 
ful to the minister or counselor, and which will offer a basis 
for further study. It is also by way of underlining the convic- 
tions that the pastor should know what investigators of per- 
sonality from the scientific and therapeutic points of view are 
saying. The approach here has no claim to originality, but is 
highly eclectic. 

ONE PERSON 

The person and the communications which he makes are the 
raw material of counseling. Here we shall give the ideas and 
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feelings expressed by a young woman of twenty-two in a coun- 
seling interview. She was not known to the counselor before 
coming voluntarily with a problem. This material is from the 
second interview. The counselor's responses are not given. The 
reason for excluding these here is because we are centering 
attention on the person. To give the responses of the counselor 
would be to raise questions with which we will be concerned 
in a later chapter. However, points where there was a counselor 
response will be indicated. We shall call the girl Jane. 

JANE : I have felt very much better this week. And I have had a 

pretty good week. I have discovered that when I feel blue I don't 

try to snap out of it I don't do anything to help myself. I just 

go on feeling blue. I don't live up to my own standards. I should 

do something about it, but I don't. That gets me down. 

COUNSELOR: 

JANE; Take smoking for example. I dn't approve of smoking. 

But I still do it. Then I feel bad because I do it. But I don't stop 

doing it. 

COUNSELOR: 

JANE: I think the trouble is that I have no goal in life. I just seem 

to live from day to day. I ought to have a goal. I do have one in a 

way. But still I don't do much about it. I don't know if I am 

mixed up or what. Sometimes I feel it is a matter of security. I have 

never felt I had a home, that is, a real home. I had a place to live. 

But I never felt that my parents cared for me. 

COUNSELOR: 

JANE: I have taken full responsibility for myself since I was in 

high school. They don't care what I do. They have no interest in 

me. I am completely on my own. And I can't see any future in 

my job. 

COUNSELOR: 

JANE: I have nothing to look forward to. Most girls my age look 
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forward to marriage. I suppose I should too, but I can't seem to 

yet. Yet I wish I could. But I don't want a marriage like my 

parents'. All they ever did was fight. That's all I can remember 

about my childhood. Fight, fight, fight all the time. I get a feeling 

that it wouldn't be any use for me to get married. It would only 

end up like my parents'. I have read books that said that children 

of unhappy parents never have happy marriages themselves. I know 

I don't have a chance. 

COUNSELOR: 

JANE: I know I don't have a chance. My ideals are too high. I 

know that too. I demand perfection from others. Yet I am far 

from perfect. I wouldn't have enough to offer the kind of a man 

I want. Sometimes I get so I want to hit something and scream at 

the top of my lungs. 

COUNSELOR: 

JANE: I suppose it all revolves around me. I should think of 

others. I always think of myself. That isn't right, but again I 

don't seem to do anything about it. It is mostly in my attitude of 

mind. 

COUNSELOR: 

JANE: I am always tense. I am nervous. I can't sit quietly. I build 

up everyday situations until they are big problems, I exaggerate 

them. I think I have a lot of anxiety. 

COUNSELOR: 

JANE: I don't like myself. I do things I shouldn't do. I don't 

mean morally wrong things, but like smoking. 

COUNSELOR: 

JANE: I give in to my moods easily, I do nothing about them. I 

keep blaming myself. I see that the solution lies in my own hands 

but I'm not doing anything about it. 

COUNSELOR: 

JANE: I always feel lost in a crowd, or in groups. The groups at 

the church. I feel better in a big group than in a smaller one. No 

one really feels close in a big group. But in a small group I doa*t 

feel I belong. 
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THE PERSON WHAT THE COMMUNICATION MEANS 

It is, of course, difficult to get the full meaning of this inter- 
view from a printed account. The counselor learns much of 
what words mean by observing the person, the facial expres- 
sion, the movements with the hands, the tone of voice and 
general manner. This observation is not a matter of studying 
a person intently, but is rather a matter of casually allowing the 
person's total bearing to register as he follows along with the 
feelings that are being expressed. 

The outstanding impression made by this girl was that of a 
lack of energy and aggressiveness. She spoke slowly, dragging 
her words out, pausing, occasionally smiling, but usually look- 
ing somber. Even though she said that it was hard to sit quietly, 
she showed very little evidence of it in her behavior. Had she 
been speaking a language unintelligible to the counselor, the 
impression of a person who was very passive in her attitudes 
could not have been missed. Along with this she was intensely 
unhappy. 

Counseling, as we are developing it in this book, is concerned 
primarily with the person. What was this girl expressing? What 
was the emotional meaning of her words? What was she reveal- 
ing about herself, her feelings, attitudes, and values? These 
are questions which the counselor always has in the back of his 
mind. And he tries to let the material itself suggest the answers, 
rather than to read his interpretations into it. 

It is obvious that this girl was suffering intensely. This is 
true of all who come to the counselor even though they do not 
show it externally. They have been hurt, emotionally and 
spiritually as well as physically, and they have not been able 
to overcome the pain. They may be aware of what has hurt 
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them, as was the case with the woman who lost her husband. 
Jane knew she was unhappy, and she had some feeling as to 
the origins of her unhappiness in her family relationships. 

Jane also feels very frustrated. She has no goals why? A 
person has goals unless natural interests and potentialities are 
blocked. Jane is blocked. Normally, a girl at her age looks for- 
ward to marriage. Jane is afraid of marriage. It will turn out 
like her parents' marriage, she fears. She does not want that, 
The reader may get some insight into her feelings if he asks 
himself how he would feel were some important desire blocked, 

Jane also communicates something about her personal rela- 
tionships. With her parents there is unhappiness, lack of se- 
curity, conflict, a deep sense of not belonging. This feeling of 
not belonging is extended to other groups, especially small 
groups. What does it mean to a young person to feel that she 
does not belong? Here we see a large element of this girl's 
problem arising in relationships with others, in the past and in 
the present. 

Jane has attempted to solve her problem but her endeavors 
have been unsuccessful. She has not reduced nor eliminated the 
suffering. She feels in conflict within herself. She does things 
she disapproves; she sets standards for others which she realizes 
are too high. Her tensions pile up until she wants to hit some- 
thing and scream. Here is a mood of destruction, temporary, 
but indicative of the hostilities developed by frustration. Her 
behavior is a problem to her. The counselor accepts it as such, 
but in his own mind understands that these are symptoms of 
deeper conflicts and of unsuccessful attempts at solution. 

A sense of bewilderment is clearly expressed by Jane. She 
cannot figure herself out She is not sure of herself. She does 
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not understand her own actions. She is aware o something 
happening to her which she seems to be doing to herself and yet 
it does not make sense. She is groping for an answer, but her 
understanding is blocked. Something is happening to her which 
she cannot explain, yet has not been able to change. A person 
in such a mood is suffering intensely, but Jane is not fully aware 
of this. The human mind has a way of blocking out pain that 
is too intense for consciousness to bear. 

Jane has demonstrated something else. To a certain extent 
she can look at herself. She can say some things about herself 
that are rather hard for anyone to admit, especially to another. 
She is capable of gaining some insight into herself. Much of 
this insight is on a descriptive level that is, she describes her 
behavior accurately and honestly. But some of it goes deeper. 
With all of her passivity, there is still a willingness and ability 
to cope with her problem. She is not asking others to give her 
easy answers the solution lies in her own hands. She is able 
to admit her inability to do anything about it, yet she wants 
to do something about it. She is weak, but she is also strong. 
Sensing this strength, the counselor feels that there is some- 
thing here to work with. 

It will be noticed that we have not attempted to "explain" 
Jane on the basis of any particular psychological theory. Psy- 
chological theories are attempts to draw generalized concepts 
from specific aspects of individual experience. This process 
has a certain validity and knowledge of psychology is essential 
for the counselor. But counseling is an art, not a science. It 
should be grounded in scientific knowledge. But counseling it- 
self is always a process of dealing with a person. It is the 
person that the counselor needs to understand in a deep emo- 
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tional sense. He also needs to understand the kind of relation- 
ships the person establishes with others, 1 , Diagnosis in terms of 
a ' 'complex* ' or "mechanism" is not understanding. Explaining 
people to themselves in psychological terms is not good coun- 
seling. Here the theologian and the psychologist have frequently 
made the same mistake; they have assumed that explaining 
people to themselves in terms of theological or psychological 
abstractions could be helpful. But Jane will not profit by such 
explanations; that is, her suffering will not be reduced by that 
method. The pastor needs to know psychology and psychiatry 
and theology. But he also needs to develop a way of thinking 
and feeling about persons that makes him sensitive to the 
deeper aspects of their personal communications. 

THE PERSON SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

The scientific study of personality has produced certain broad 
principles which are generally accepted and which offer the 
counselor a basis for developing helpful methods. Again we 
want to emphasize the fact that people are not helped in 
counseling by verbal discussion of these concepts. Behind the 
prescription of the physician, often very simple in itself, there 
is profound knowledge of the intricate processes of health and 
illness. But he does not consider it necessary to impart this 
knowledge to his patient. Indeed, to do so would create anxiety 
in many patients. 

This is even a greater danger in counseling. Understanding 
the processes of personality in health and illness is essential 
for the counselor. He then knows what to do and what not to 
do in terms of the effect on the person. But the temptation to 
display his deeper knowledge verbally must be faced and worked 
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through within himself. The major reason for such display is 
in the ego satisfaction it gives the counselor. 

The first general principle is that personality is the expression 
of the life experience of the total organism. The idea of the 
organism-as-a-whole has gained wide acceptance in various 
sciences in recent decades. It recognizes a totality which includes, 
but is more than the sum of the parts. There have been numer- 
ous attempts to explain the personality on physical grounds 
or environmental grounds, and also on rational and moral 
grounds. These have elements of truth, but are inadequate. 
Their weakness lies in the attempt to explain the whole in 
terms of a part Actually, the operation of a part is controlled 
by the whole when the organism is in a state of equilibrium or 
health. When a part is controlling the whole, whether that 
part is physiological, psychological or environmental, then the 
organism is ill. 

Actually this concept of organism is not new. It goes back to 
the ancient Greeks. St. Paul was familiar with the concept 2 
and drew a parallel from it to interpret the church as the body 
of Christ 

The pastor who would help people must learn to relate re- 
ligious processes to the total life processes of the personality, 
not just to a side that is called "spiritual." The spiritual aspects 
of personality are the meaning that the total experience has 
for the person-as-a-whole. Such meaning, whether positive or 
negative, and the response a person makes to it, is the major 
inner determinant of personality. 

Let us look at Jane in the light of this concept. It would be 
easy to interpret Jane as an unfortunate victim of parental 
conflict* This is part, but not the whole picture. How has Jane 
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reacted to this conflict? What has it done to her feelings about 
herself and about others? Why has it blocked her hopes for 
marriage? What happens to the normal biological urges for 
love, sex and parenthood when such urges are blocked? Why 
does Jane have a general sense of futility? What about her 
ideals and standards ? Why can she not do the things that she 
feels she should? What about the positive potentialities in her 
personality? What do they mean and how can they be used? 

Various theories might be developed, using one aspect of her 
personality to explain the whole, depending on the point of 
view of the theorist. A good case could be made for a sexual 
interpretation; also a good case for an interpretation grounded 
in the ideas of frustration, with resultant hostility and anxiety. 
She used no conventional religious words in this interview. 
Some might see no religious significance in her communication ; 
others might see a great deal. 

The counselor who would be helpful in terms of reducing 
conflict and suffering must be aware that he is dealing with a 
total person. The interview gives a cross section picture, not 
complete in every detail, but clear in some. It also gives some- 
thing of a genetic picture, but again not complete. It expresses 
but a small part of a total, dynamic process that is the person. 

The organismic principle has another very important im- 
plication for the counselor, not well illustrated by this inter- 
view. Suppose Jane had complained of distressing physical 
symptoms as many persons do. What then ? Here is where the 
pastor must proceed with caution. Are the physical symptoms 
due to a process that is independent of the life situation, disease 
germs, for example? Or, are they caused by the emotional 
tension, a symptom of her conflict? Or do they have a physio- 
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logical basis independent of the conflict, but adding another 
tension to the conflict ? 

For the answers to these questions the pastor must turn to 
the physician. He is trained to diagnose in this area and to pre- 
scribe. The pastor needs a close understanding and working 
relationship with the physicians in his community. Each, in 
addition to other professional workers, are part of a team, and 
should work together. Each must understand his particular 
areas of responsibility and also the areas where there may be 
some overlapping. However, the problem of diagnosis of 
physical illness belongs to the physician. 

There may be times when a person seeks the pastor's help 
on a problem well within the range of the pastor's responsi- 
bility, yet the pastor may suspect a relation between the prob- 
lem and a physical complaint. For example, a person may 
consult the pastor in regard to feelings of guilt about sex, 
and incidentally complain of stomach distress. Here is where 
pastor and physician need to co-operate. The stomach distress 
may or may not be related to the sex guilt. The physician 
may or may not be sure at this point. Certainly the person 
needs his pastor's help in getting release from his guilt. If in 
this process the physical symptoms disappear, the pastor needs 
to be careful about his interpretation. Such coincidence does 
not prove causal relations. The physician may have a basis for 
answering this question, but again he may not. It may have 
to be left as an open question. But the important thing is that 
a person has been helped. 

The organismic approach throws light on the ancient contro- 
versy between adherents of the idea of determinism and those 
of free wilL Jane's problem is caused by something. Each aspect 
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of her personality has its determining antecedents. The real issue 
is not between determinism and freedom; it is between deter- 
minism and internal anarchy. In a law-abiding universe person- 
ality cannot be other than law abiding. St. Paul understood 
and accepted this, as did Jesus. 3 

There is a fundamental insight in the religious idea of free- 
dom which has often been obscured. It lies in the idea that a 
person may be a determining factor in his own destiny. Bio- 
logists and psychiatrists 4 have found evidence of spontaneity, 
initiative and autonomy within the organism. The personality 
has dynamic processes within itself which function in determin- 
ing its responses. This sense of internal as distinguished from 
external determination has often been falsely identified as the 
absence of determining factors. It is the essence of the religious 
insight about freedom, but has often been lost sight of in a 
welter of confusing issues. 

Genuine freedom, the capacity of the person to determine his 
own responses, develops as a person achieves an increasing un- 
derstanding and acceptance of himself emotionally. One cannot 
control his own responses without a full awareness of himself 
and his feelings in relation to other persons and situations. One 
cannot determine his own responses when negative feelings are 
stronger than the self. Negative feelings such as fear and guilt 
imprison and control the self and its functions. Positive feelings, 
such as faith and love, enhance and strengthen the self, and give 
it genuine power of self-determination. They make possible the 
expression of energies and capacities in ways that bring sat- 
isfaction to the self and to others. 

Freedom is the experience of being able to engage spontane- 
ously in creative work or creative human relationships. There 
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is a genuine element of response, a giving of the self, an in- 
vestment of its energies in such activities. This is the genuine 
sense of responsibility and it always accompanies genuine free- 
dom. It lacks the element of compulsion by another force, 
either internal or external, but it does possess a real sense of 
spontaneous self -giving. 

There is a pseudo freedom which is the opposite of the 
genuine sense of freedom. It is the freedom of the person who 
insists that he should be permitted to express his anger, or his 
sexuality or any other impulse without consideration of the 
rights and welfare of others or of what such behavior will do 
to him. There is the false freedom of the person who feels 
a compulsion to hurt another under the guise of being helpful. 
There is the false freedom of the individual who tries to 
throw off all external restraints. These "freedoms" are illusory. 
The pastor may not see many persons in this mood; they will 
not feel the need for help. He may see them after their atti- 
tudes have brought them to grief. 

A genuine sense of freedom, a positive sense that one is 
able to so order his life that he may achieve a higher degree 
of joy for himself and others, is a mark of a well-integrated, 
mature person. It is one of the goals of counseling. It comes, 
not through processes of reason, but by the elimination of 
anxiety, guilt and resentment and the release of the positive 
qualities of faith, hope and love for actual living. It is not 
the intellectual acceptance of ideas which are conceived to be 
the "truth/' but the emotional acceptance of the relationships 
and conditions that make for growth and wholeness of per- 
sonality that lead to genuine freedom. Freedom and responsi- 
bility are the functions of an ever maturing self. 
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In Jane we see a girl who has lost any real feeling of free- 
dom. She finds herself following impulses which are unac- 
ceptable to her. She has accepted certain standards; she cannot 
live by them. She is unhappy, dissatisfied. She feels caught, 
frustrated, imprisoned. The task of the counselor here is very 
much the same as in the case of the person suffering from a 
false sense of freedom, but the starting point is different. The 
goal is to establish a genuine sense of freedom through the 
development of the capacity to use her abilities constructively 
and spontaneously. To achieve this many negative feelings will 
have to be worked through, and a deeper insight into herself 
and her potentialities developed. 

THE SATISFACTION OF NEEDS 

We turn now to three aspects of the personality which are 
of great significance to the counselor. 

The first of these are the dynamic processes that take place 
within the person and between the person and his world* 

What are these dynamic processes? We can only sketch 
them here. First there are basic emotional needs for love, se- 
curity, a sense of personal worth, belonging, achievement and 
autonomy. These are inherent in the organism, as is the need 
for food. If they are not satisfied to a minimum degree, the 
results will be as damaging to the personality as the lack of 
proper nutrition is damaging to the body. 

Failure to find satisfaction results in a sense of being hurt 
emotionally. This hurt will be felt as anxiety. The person then 
has the problem *of dealing with both the lack of satisfaction 
and the accompanying anxiety. Other feelings such as resent- 
ment, hostility or guilt are also likely to develop. The person, 
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especially the child, cannot long endure the consciousness of 
such painful feelings. He must do something about them and 
with them. 

These feelings may be completely repressed. But this does 
not eliminate them. In dealing with them, various mental proc- 
esses such as projection, conversion into physical symptoms, 
rationalization, fantasy and others may be used, each with its 
particular conscious attitudes, ideas and behavior. Or these 
tensions may operate to produce actual physical illnesses. The 
psychosomatic point of view in medicine 5 is exploring this 
problem with very illuminating results. Or the tensions may be 
expressed directly in some form of anti social behavior. Here 
we have the problems of crime and delinquency. 6 

A person may be aware of these dynamic processes or only 
partially aware, or completely unaware. Through counseling 
this awareness may grow. But there are some people who have 
so completely repressed these processes and feelings that they 
are totally unaware. They have also built up strong neurotic 
defenses against becoming aware. The reason for this is that 
their egos are so weak that they could not endure the suffering 
involved in awareness. Such persons are not suitable subjects 
for counseling. They may or may not be suitable for psycho- 
analysis. The pastor should not try to make this decision. People 
who are beyond his skill should be referred to a psychoanalyst. 
The question of advisability or possibility of analysis is for the 
analyst to decide. 

The minister who would counsel needs a thorough knowl- 
edge of the dynamics of personality in both health and illness. 
He needs this knowledge so that he may understand the people 
who come to him, so that he may understand his own level of 
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skill, and so that he will not hurt people by methods which 
might otherwise seem appropriate. A knowledge of the dy- 
namics of personality is absolutely essential for a creative 
ministry, either in the pulpit, or in pastoral contacts. 

Let us go back to Jane. What are the dynamics of her 
personality. Some are clear; others will become clear as counsel- 
ing proceeds. There are deep frustrations of love, security, the 
need to belong, the sense of achievement. Her conflict paralyzes 
her positive actions; it also leads to negative actions. She is 
aware at times of intense hostility she wants to hit something 
and scream. Counseling will involve helping her to work out 
and get release from these negative feelings, to find some 
resolution of her conflicts, to become able to express her posi- 
tive feelings in satisfying human relations, to help her to grow 
to a higher degree of maturity. Again, we emphasize that this 
cannot be done by manipulations on the part of the counselor, 
nor by giving her a set of rules to follow. Creative counseling 
deals directly with the dynamics of the personality. 

The dynamic approach extends and deepens our knowledge 
and insight as to how personality is "formed, deformed and 
reformed/' 7 It cuts directly across many conceptions of person- 
ality. It may create fears and antagonisms because it seems to 
say that man is not in complete charge of himself, that he is 
determined in part by forces beyond his control, that all is not 
on the level of conscious will or determination. But many of 
the insights of this point of view have their counterpart in 
the Christian faith which has always taught that while man 
must accept responsibility for his own salvation, he cannot save 
himself; that there is far more to the soul than what appears 
on the surface; that God does work in human life in ways that 
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are not fully understood. So many modern attempts to reconcile 
psychiatry and religion are like the infant's first steps, exceed- 
ingly short and uncertain. The pastor can and should bring 
all the insights he has from whatever source to bear on his 
endeavor to help persons. Open-minded study is called for at 
those points where the insights of psychology and those of re- 
ligion appear in conflict. 

THE GROWTH OF PERSONALITY 

A second aspect of personality of great importance to the 
counselor is the capacity for growth. We are familiar with this 
on the physical level. Psychiatry is tracing out the various stages 
of emotional development and the pitfalls along the way. These 
pitfalls are related to the frustrations, pain and tensions dis- 
cussed above. Many, if not all of the problems which come to 
the pastor are the result of failure in emotional development. A 
person thirty years of age whose emotional development was 
hampered by anxiety producing conflict at the age of six or 
ten or sixteen will have difficulty adjusting himself to ordinary 
human relationships and crises of adult years. 

Let us return to Jane. One would usually expect a girl of 
this age, on her own in a big city, to show more aggressiveness 
on her own behalf. At her age a person with healthy emotional 
growth would be able to feel she belongs in some groups but 
not in others, and would not allow the latter to become a matter 
of anxiety. She would accept that fact, decide she does not 
care to belong to some groups or take steps to become a member 
on the feeling level. But Jane is blocked. Looking at her exter- 
nal situation some would say that she really has nothing to 
worry about, that thousands in the same situation are successful 
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and happy. Perhaps so. The difference is in the level of emo- 
tional growth. 

The pastor who does much counseling will become aware of 
the person who cannot meet minor difficulties with any degree 
o success. Comparatively speaking his actual problems are not 
heavy. But he is very upset, anxious, helpless. He is a person 
whose emotional growth has been severely blocked somewhere 
in childhood. Called upon to meet the ordinary problems of 
adult life with the feelings and attitudes of a child which have 
been distorted because of painful experiences, he is completely 
inadequate. Such persons will express a high degree of depen- 
dency. With many of them, no real counseling can be done. 
Some of them will find considerable emotional support in 
church relationships and activities, and in relationship to the 
minister. They may be considerably stabilized through a pro- 
gram of pastoral care rather than through pastoral counseling, 
But it is not possible for them to become creative, mature 
personalities. 

The pastor will meet another kind of person. This man seems 
to be the victim of exceedingly difficult circumstances. In any 
reasonable view, life has dealt very harshly with him. But he 
does not break down. He may come to the pastor for help in 
meeting his problems. The pastor will be aware of deep 
strength in him. It will not be as difficult to help him as it 
will the man mentioned above. Why? This man has achieved 
a higher level of emotional maturity. This means the devel- 
opment of the capacity to face and cope with experience, to 
endure pain and tension, to desire a constructive solution. This 
means also the development of some patterns of behavior that 
are positive rather than negative. Helping this person may be 
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primarily a matter o releasing tensions and giving emotional 
support through acceptance so that he may mobilize his re- 
sources and bring them to bear on his situation. 

THE PROCESS OF INTEGRATION 

A third fundamental aspect of personality o great signifi- 
cance to the counselor is called integration. Integration is a 
condition where the various parts of the personality are con- 
tributing their particular function in relation to the whole 
person. It is a condition in which the organism is controlling 
the functioning of its parts rather than the part controlling the 
whole. A certain minimum level of integration is necessary for 
life; disintegration means illness and eventually death. An 
organism is alive only by virtue of the fact that its various 
parts are functioning in a unity. 

Integration must take place simultaneously in two dimensions. 
One dimension is within. The person must have a relatively 
high degree of integration within himself in order to free his 
energy for constructive handling of life problems. What does 
this mean in terms of process? 

Integration means that there should be a relatively high 
degree of working harmony between the impulses and needs, 
the conscience and the conscious ego. Let us illustrate. A person 
who is aware of a feeling of hostility toward his mother 
would feel guilty if he had been brought up in certain sections 
of American culture. Here is a conflict between impulses and 
conscience; conflict means lack of integration. The conscious 
ego or those processes in personality which serve the function 
of adjusting impulses to the realities of the external world 
stands, as it were, midway between impulses and conscience. 
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The ego bears the brunt of the conflict. The person may decide 
to express the forbidden impulse, accept the guilt feelings 
and the punishment of conscience. He may repress the impulse 
at the behest of conscience. However, a person may not be 
conscious of these processes going on within him. He may feel 
very guilty without knowing why he feels guilty. 

The solution of such a conflict and the establishment of a 
higher level of integration cannot take place through intellec- 
tual processes alone. Indeed, overintellectualization can be a 
means of avoiding conflict. This is a danger in those circles 
where intellectual achievement is highly valued. The solution 
will come only by bringing out the various aspects of the conflict 
with the feelings and experiences involved and allowing the 
ego to modify, accept, or give up various components as reality 
indicates is best. 

The ego or self is the integrating factor in personality. Its 
function is to evaluate all aspects of reality the impulses, 
conscience and the external world and to create a relationship 
that brings satisfaction and produces growth. Conscience aids 
in this integrating process only as it is positive> as it accepts 
impulses and permits them some form of wholesome, satisfying 
expression. Conscience that is negative will create conflict and 
produce guilt. A negative conscience never produces real health 
nor creative religion. 

The implication of this for counseling is that the counselor 
should relate himself to the conscious ego of the counselee, not 
to his conscience nor to his impulses. What this means specif- 
ically should become clear as we go on. 

Here we may point out a conflict in the approaches of some 
psychiatrists and some clergymen. Some psychiatrists ride the 
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impulses of the person. They encourage their patients to express 
their impulses openly. In doing this they create guilt and in- 
tensify conflicts. On the other hand, many clergymen ride the 
conscience. They bear down heavily and sometimes unmerci- 
fully. They likewise intensify the conflicts of people. Each 
approach commits the same fundamental error the helper 
relates himself to one aspect of the personality which creates 
the conflict; not to the conscious ego through which the in- 
tegrative process functions. 

But the personality also needs a relatively high degree of 
integration with its environment, particularly with significant 
persons. A sense of harmony needs to exist, for example, be- 
tween the child and his parents. The child needs to feel loved> 
accepted, secure, free to express itself within limits, but not 
treated harshly when it exceeds those limits. To the extent 
that these conditions are not present there is conflict. The child 
may elect to suppress his hostilities and resentments, and keep 
on good terms with his parents externally. This will produce a 
false sense of integration within the group. There will be the 
appearances of harmony but no genuine harmony. Damage 
will then be done to the child's personality. The suppressed 
tension will have some kind of harmful effect either physio- 
logically or psychologically or both. Or the child may elect to 
preserve its own inner integrity and go to war with the parents. 
In the first instance he will become a docile, submissive person; 
in the second, a rebellious, irritating person. Many have not 
learned to recognize the submissive child as having perhaps a 
more serious problem than the rebellious child. The rebellious 
child gets the attention, and also works out many negative 
feelings. 
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For maturity, for health, for a religion in harmony with the 
teachings of Jesus, for real peace of mind, and for the capacity 
to express energy in ways that produce a sense of joy rather 
than of drudgery, there must be a high degree of integration 
in both dimensions. The conflicts which interfere with the in- 
tegrative process distort the natural development of personality 
and also its capacity for human relationships. The task of the 
counselor is in part to enable the person to work through these 
conflicts so that the inherent processes which make for integra- 
tion may find expression. Integration is not something we do 
by sheer force of will; neither can another do it for us. It is 
a process which takes place within personality when the proper 
conditions are present. 

Some statements from the interview with Jane clearly reflect 
the problems of integration. When she feels blue she does not 
try to do anything about it. The process of integration is not 
functioning. She has standards, but does not live up to them. 
She should do something about this, but she does not. Actually 
she cannot do anything about it deliberately. She has no goal; 
no sense of purpose that expresses inner organization. She feels 
completely on her own. There is no sense of close unity or 
belonging with others. She cannot look forward to marriage 
to fulfill this need. She sees that the solution lies in her own 
hands, but she does nothing about it. She is in conflict; she 
lacks integration, within herself and between herself and others 
in her environment. 

THE HEALING FORCES IN PERSONALITY 

The healing forces in personality are essentially the processes 
which we have been discussing. The inability of personality to 
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function positively according to the laws of its own being leads 
to illness in one form or another. To the extent that such func- 
tioning can be re-established or established to a greater degree, 
healing is achieved. To the extent that people discover more 
effective satisfaction of needs, more growth toward emotional 
and spiritual maturity, and a greater degree of integration, 
healing results. The degree and manner in which forces external 
to the person may contribute to the healing process is very 
important for both counseling and religion. 

Failure to find satisfaction of basic needs creates conflict 
and tension which is experienced as pain. The dynamic forces 
of personality are not in a state of equilibrium; they are out 
of balance. There is a tendency in all nature to seek to regain 
any disturbed equilibrium. 8 In personality this has sometimes 
been described as the tendency to avoid pain and seek pleasured 

Religion has talked about this experience of equilibrium in 
terms of the peace of God, In this symbol, "peace of God," 
the Christian faith has expressed the insight that it is dealing 
with an experience that involves integration in the two dimen- 
sions spoken of above. The real peace of God is not an ex- 
perience which man does or gives to himself, but is rather the 
result of a relationship with God which restores and produces 
a sense of equilibrium within the personality, and between 
the person and his world. As such, it involves all of the proc- 
esses of personality. It is not a condition of absence of conflict, 
but a deep sense of unity and fellowship which enables a 
person to handle conflicts creatively. 

The organism itself seeks to regain equilibrium and uses 
certain unconscious psychological processes for this purpose. 
Sometimes these are called mechanisms of defense, sometimes 
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mechanisms of escape, sometimes compensatory mechanisms. 10 
The counselor needs to be familiar with these psychological 
processes. Some persons have enough strength of ego to seek 
the reduction of tensions in ways that produce growth. Others, 
who are too weak for this, use methods that are called regres- 
sive, that is, they go backward to some earlier level of growth. 
In this way some symptom of neurosis or psychosis is developed. 

It is easy to look with disparagement, if not condemnation, 
on the person who uses some of these less healthy ways of 
reducing pain. We often express scorn for the neurotic and 
alcoholic, and ostracize the "queer" individual. Actually, these 
people may be doing the best of which they are capable. They 
may be like Jane they may see a better pattern which they 
feel they should be following, but are unable to do so. They 
may be suffering acutely because they see qualities in themselves 
which they do not like but have not been able to change. The 
counselor must understand neurotic traits as attempts to solve 
an underlying problem. To attack these directly, or to reject 
the person who has them, is only to intensify the problem. 

Anton Boisen 11 has pointed out that certain so<alled patho- 
logical processes are really attempts at cure which incapacitate 
the person at the level of social adjustment. In other words, 
they are attempts to gain the satisfaction of needs and preserve 
at least a small degree of inner integration. This interpretation 
is applicable to all of the processes and mechanisms of adjust- 
ment. They are attempts to solve a problem that is too painful 
to be endured. Just as the processes of the organism are able 
to heal a wound in the flesh, so they are able to heal a wound 
in the psyche. They may be successful to the extent that conflict 
is eliminated from consciousness, but only at the price of a 
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severe distortion of personality. These processes function be- 
neath the level of consciousness so that the person has a sense 
that it has been done to him, not done by him. The truth in 
this feeling is that it has been done by forces which are part 
of him, but which operate apart from his conscious awareness 
and control. Sometimes when these are very strong, they take 
on aspects which lead tf interpretations that they are super- 
natural in origin. The conscious ego has not been strong 
enough to take its assimilating and integrating role in the 
total personality. 

Numerous writers have called attention to the fact that 
many pathological traits are really healthy traits in exaggerated 
form. The need for love if frustrated may lead to a highly 
exaggerated demand for love. 12 The capacity to be aggressive 
may be exaggerated into forms of expression that are hostile 
and destructive. Any healthy need or function may suffer the 
same fate. 

On the other hand, healthy functions may be inhibited. If 
a person learns that certain activities are dangerous, he may 
repress the needs behind those activities. Thus shyness develops 
as a result of repressed hostility. An emotionally cold person 
is afraid to express his need for affection. Jane falls in this 
group. She cannot feel that she belongs actually she has been 
accepted into groups but cannot allow herself to feel that 
acceptance. 

The pastor needs to be aware of persons who move in either 
direction. Often great approval is given to persons who express 
exaggerated needs in religious activities. The overaggressive 
person may make a much needed committee chairman. On the 
other hand, the inhibited person may be accepted as a saint. 
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Their fears may make them paragons of static virtue and very 
amenable to the minister's suggestions. Understanding and 
acceptance, rather than approval or disapproval, will have the 
most beneficial influence on either of these kinds of persons. 

The pastor needs to be aware of another element in the 
make-up of persons. To the extent that a given activity is 
motivated by unconscious conflict, there is an element of com- 
pulsion in it. The individual feels compelled. This compulsion 
should be understood for what it is a symptom of a conflict 
which can be measured by the intensity of the compulsion. Many 
ministers are inclined to approve and even idealize persons 
whose compulsions lead them toward religious activities. Again, 
they sometimes roundly condemn persons whose compulsions 
lead them away from or directly against religious ideas or 
practices. 

The skillful minister will learn to distinguish between the 
person whose activities are the result of conflict and the person 
whose activities are the result of wholesome, growing, integra- 
tive functioning. One criterion is the amount of conscious 
control and direction that is involved. Another is how the per- 
son reacts to additional pressure or frustration. Reactions of 
anxiety or hostility are danger signals. Again it should be 
emphasized that understanding and acceptance, rather than 
approval or disapproval, are the basis for a creative ministry 
to all persons. 

The religious interpretation of the healing forces in persons 
is important for the whole task of the minister, but especially 
for his preaching and counseling. Here the question is, **How 
does God work in personality?" We have already suggested 
that many experiences are so far beyond the control of the 
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conscious ego that they seem to be the work of supernatural 
powers. Indeed, they are often interpreted in this way, both 
by the persons having the experience and by ministers. On the 
basis of such religious interpretations a certain kind of experi- 
ence is made a standard for all Christians, and techniques for 
producing the experience are developed. The compulsive ele- 
ment behind some of these interpretations and techniques is 
usually missed by their adherents. 

The question as to how God works in personality must be 
answered by every person for himself. The only honest answer 
is our own, not that of another. It is not within the province of 
this book to tell the reader how he should answer this. It is 
within our province to say that the answer a minister gives to 
this question will be a large factor in determining his approach 
to persons and their problems and the way he deals with persons 
in counseling. 

In general there are three ways of answering this question, 13 
One view, certainly not normative for the Christian faith, holds 
that God somehow, in a more or less mysterious way, breaks 
through and into the natural processes of personality. Another 
view holds to the transcendent reality of God, but also finds 
God to be immanent in the natural processes of personality. 
This view would accept experiences which promote the growth 
of personality, which further the integrative process in either 
dimension, or which lead to creative human relations or work, 
as expressions of the way in which God works in personality. 
Another view, that of classical mysticism, identifies the person- 
ality completely with God and thus denies natural processes. 
There are philosophical problems in connection with these 
views which are beyond the scope of this book. The practical 
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issue for the pastor who is faced with a problem in human life 
is whether he will settle his philosophical interpretation and 
then develop his techniques to fit, or whether he will pro- 
ceed on the basis of empirical facts and then develop his 
interpretation. 

SUMMARY 

Personality is the expression of the life of the total organism 
in its relation to its total environment, particularly in relation 
to other persons. Each person is motivated by deep physical, 
emotional and spiritual needs which may be frustrated or 
satisfied. Wholesome satisfaction in relationship to other per- 
sons leads to growth and integration. Failure to receive whole- 
some satisfaction creates tensions such as anxiety, resentment 
and guilt. Various psychological processes are set in motion to 
counteract this emotional pain. When a person becomes aware 
of these tensions and seeks help, counseling may be in order. 
Counseling seeks to utilize the resources of personality, to work 
through tension-producing experiences and to help the person 
grow to a new level of strength and maturity. Counseling is 
concerned primarily with the person. For this reason the re- 
lationship between the two persons the counselor and the 
counselee is very important. In the next chapter we shall 
consider this relationship. 



CHAPTER THREE 



The Counseling Relationship 



The counseling relationship is difficult for many ministers to 
think about. One reason is that the relationship is intangible. 
Another is that thinking about it forces us to consider our own 
feelings and attifudes that are usually taken for granted. What- 
ever the relationship, it is partially the result of reactions of 
the counselee to whatever feelings and attitudes the counselor 
presents. Of course, these reactions are in part determined by 
dynamic factors within the experience of the counselee. But 
they are also in part determined by the emotional atmosphere 
created by the counselor. The pastor should learn to overcome 
the difficulties in thinking and understanding these intangibles. 
He should also be aware of the danger of assuming that the 
formulation of principles which should govern the relationship 
will guarantee the ability to create such a relationship with 
another person. One may understand intellectually what is 
needed but find himself creating an entirely different relation- 
ship because of the dynamics of his own personality. 

39 
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THE PERSON-TO-PERSON RELATIONSHIP IN COUNSELING 

The relationship is the essential therapeutic element in pas- 
toral counseling, as in all pastoral work. The emotional injuries 
for which people seek help have been created by faulty relation- 
ships with emotionally significant persons. The healing of these 
injuries will take place only through a healing relationship 
with another person. The nature of this healing relationship is 
the problem of this chapter. 

The immediate function of the counseling relationship is to 
strengthen the ego, or the self, or the conscious functions of a 
person through which the integrative, maturing processes are 
achieved. The ego needs help in facing what it has not been 
able to face alone. The person, feeling too weak to face and 
work out either inner or external conflicts, is forced to adopt 
one or more of the various forms of defense or escape. Counsel- 
ing is necessary for many people simply because they are not 
strong enough to face their conflicts alone. Counseling is suc- 
cessful to the extent that the counselor can offer a relationship 
that gives sufficient strength to meet the need, and the person 
can accept it. The fact that many people are not strong enough 
to face realities in their lives without help should not be a 
matter of disparagement nor condemnation. It should be a 
matter of accepting facts and asking what we can do about 
them. 

A person cannot communicate the deep, intimate aspects of 
his life to another unless he has a feeling of security, confidence 
and trust in the other. This has often been called rapport. It 
differs from the transference relationship in psychoanalysis In 
a very fundamental manner. In the transference reiatioaship, 
feelings either negative or positive* previously developed 
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toward another person, usually the parent, are transferred to 
the analyst. The person then feels toward the analyst as he ' 
previously felt toward the parent. The analyst accepts the task 
of helping the person work out these feelings as they are di- 
rected toward him. 1 

Research and study need to be given to the relation of coun- 
seling and psychoanalysis at this point. The assumption of most 
counselors is that the transference phenomenon should not 
occur in counseling. On the other hand, pastoral experience 
apart from counseling abounds with many instances of persons 
thinking about and feeling toward the pastor as they previously 
felt toward a parental figure. Transference, both negative and 
positive, does take place in many church situations outside of 
counseling, but the phenomenon has not been recognized for 
what it is and has not had sufficient study. The psychoanalyst 
deliberately seeks a transference relationship in order to use it 
therapy ^tically. The minister often gets it in one way or another 
without seeking it or understanding it. He gets it as he lives 
out a role that repeats patterns which people have met in child- 
hood. Where it has been positive, that is, where "everyone loves 
the Reverend Mr. Jones/* it has been taken as a mark of suc- 
cess. Where it has been negative, that is, where people have 
hostile feelings toward the minister, they are likely to be con- 
sidered as a problem from an administrative angle. Either of 
these interpretations conceals the basic problem involved. 

To the extent that the pastor works out his relationship with 
his people on the basis of genuine attitudes of affection and 
interest, the relationship which he builds with them will be 
primarily person-to-person. People will come to him for coun- 
seling because in other contacts they have come to trust him and 
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to believe that he can help them. Identification with a parental 
figure may be present, depending on how sick the person is, 
that is, on how strongly childhood feelings are controlling adult 
feelings and relationships. But if the minister offers a genuine 
person-to-person relationship, the person will become aware of 
the similarities and differences in his attitudes toward the 
minister and toward other persons. 

On the other hand, to the extent that the minister lives out 
a role which may be an approved "ministerial" role, but not the 
expression of genuine attitudes and interests, he will encourage 
something more on the order of the transference phenomenon 
in psychoanalysis. If he lives out an authoritative role, for 
example, people will respond to him in terms of their response 
to previous authoritarian figures. 

Some ministers, feeling uncomfortable in an authoritative 
role, try to cast this aside and assume a role more on a level 
of equality and friendship. They try to create what might be 
called a "good fellow" relationship, and at times, especially 
with their young people, they adopt a palsy-walsy attitude, 
Their aim is in part to get down to the level of their people, 
not to be above them nor apart from them in any sense. 

Such a relationship calls forth as definite attitudes as does an 
authoritarian approach. Some persons, wanting to feel more 
security than such a relationship provides, become hostile 
toward the minister. Others, who might feel threatened if the 
minister sought a very deep relationship with them, welcome 
this superficial situation. However, in a time of crisis such folk 
cannot turn to the minister for help. As a matter of fact, few 
come for help when the relationship is this kind. The reason 
for this is implicit in the attitude of the minister. Unable oc 
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unwilling to form a deeper relationship, he compensates by 
forming a very pleasant superficial relationship. His people 
will intuitively sense that they cannot go deeper with him; he 
will not let them. Coming to another pastor for help they say, 
"I would like to be able to talk to my own minister about this, 
but one just doesn't talk about anything deep with him/' 

The relation of the pastor to his people depends on the feel- 
ings and attitudes that each is able to express toward the other. 
The more emotionally mature the pastor, the more he will be 
able to understand and accept whatever attitudes various indi- 
viduals express toward him. The more mature people will ac- 
cept and react to him on the basis of the actual relationship 
which he offers them. The less mature people will react to him 
more on the basis of their reactions to previous parental figures, 
or others who were emotionally significant in their lives. Many 
of them will seek to create relationships with the pastor which 
reflect their unconscious conflicts and the quality of their own 
emotional needs. The pastor who has not achieved a high level 
of emotional maturity and integrity will find himself reacting 
to these persons with various degrees of anxiety, confusion, 
hostility or submissiveness. 

It is only as the pastor clarifies his role in terms of genuine 
feelings and attitudes that are consonant with his position as a 
minister of Jesus Christ that his numerous functions fall into 
place in the total relationship. The qualities that belong to 
emotional maturity and the qualities which are exemplified in 
Christ are very close if not identical. The ideal exemplified in 
the life and teachings of Jesus is that the minister's relationship 
to his people should be primarily one of self-giving through the 
kind of love that accepts and evaluates each person as an end 
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in himself, not a means, and which seeks the fulfillment of each 
person in terms of his own unique potentialities. Here the 
authority of the minister rests on the validity that others feel 
in his person and attitudes, not in any power that he seeks to 
exert over them. He will love persons, not because of what 
they do or what they are, but because of who they are. Who 
they are will be defined in terms of his religious orientation, 
not the orientation of culture, for example, the street address. 
They are children of God, like unto himself. The minister does 
not accept them because they are "good" nor reject them be- 
cause they are "bad." Neither does acceptance depend on their 
adherence to beliefs identical to those of the minister. The 
minister's function is to make real the love of God in his own 
attitudes. 

This is a difficult function in which a measure of failure is 
bound to be experienced. The minister who reacts to this failure 
by setting up an artificial and authoritarian role will become 
increasingly rigid in his own attitudes and will fail to grow. 
The minister who can accept failure as indicative of the need 
of new insight and growth in himself will find a creative ex- 
perience and will be able to help others find a similar experi- 
ence. 

We have been discussing the general relationship of the 
pastor to his people. How does that differ from his counseling 
relationship? It should differ only at the point of intensity and 
duration. The counseling relationship is essentially the pastoral 
relationship which is deepened and intensified for a relatively 
short period in order to deal with some specific problems, 
When the person has worked out his problems the counseling 
relationship is given up, but the person continues to look 
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the pastor as a pastor. Damage would be done i the pastor now 
changed his attitudes. In the general pastoral situation there is 
no longer the need for as deep or intense a relationship as in 
counseling, but the same attitudes must be expressed. The 
difference is quantitative, not qualitative. The counseling re- 
lationship is a deepening and extending of the pastoral rela- 
tionship temporarily for the purpose of dealing intensively with 
specific problems. 

The pastor's relationship with his people is the central, inte- 
grating element in his ministry. His primary interest in preach- 
ing, calling and all other activities should be that of meeting 
human need. His many activities should have a consistency in 
terms of persons and his attitude toward persons. Ambiguity 
or inconsistency in the attitudes of the pastor create confusion 
in his people. He cannot show one attitude toward persons in 
preaching, a different one in committee meetings and still a 
different one in calling, and remain effective. A feeling that the 
pastor is consistent and dependable is necessary for good pas- 
toral work and doubly necessary for the kind of communica- 
tion that is required in counseling. 2 

THE COUNSELING RELATIONSHIP ACCEPTANCE 

There are three possible attitudes that a counselor may take 
toward a person and his problems. On the opposite extremes, 
there are the attitudes of approval or disapproval. A third 
possible attitude is that of acceptance and understanding based 
on a mature affection (agape) for persons. This attitude leads 
to a creative counseling relationship when it is the expression 
of genuine feelings within the counselor. 

The feelings of the counselor will be reflected and communi- 
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cated in his tone of voice and manner quite as much as in the 
content of his responses. For example, some persons beginning 
in the counseling situation, will ask for directions as to how 
to begin. They may say, "Where do you want me to start 7* 
In replying to this the counselor may show irritation or he may 
show a sense of indifference or he may show genuine under- 
standing and acceptance of the fact that the counselee is in 
something of a quandary and doesn't quite know where to 
start. He might say to the counselee, * 'Begin wherever it seems 
natural for you to begin/* But these words can be spoken in 
ways that reflect either of the three attitudes that we have just 
mentioned. 

The counselee needs to feel that he is understood and ac- 
cepted in order to gain freedom to communicate. This is quite 
different from either approval or disapproval. There is a strong 
feeling among many that the major way of helping people or 
of changing their behavior is by the processes of approval and 
disapproval. Actually these attitudes often fail to change the 
behavior that they are meant to change. Furthermore, the direct 
purpose of the counseling situation is not primarily to change 
behavior. It is primarily to allow an individual to communicate 
to the counselor the problems which he faces in his life so that 
he himself may come to some understanding of them and 
decide for himself the changes he desires to make. 

If people are to be helped to make honest communications 
the counselor must show an attitude of acceptance and under- 
standing. An attitude of approval will lead the individual to 
say many things because that is what he believes the counselor 
wants to hear. An attitude of disapproval will prevent the 
counselee from saying many things that need to be said. Only 
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an attitude o complete acceptance will give the freedom that 
is needed for the deeper and honest kind of communications 
that are necessary for release, growth and insight. 

The capacity of the counselor to show affection and under- 
standing requires that he be able to identify himself with the 
person sufficiently to feel and understand something of tiie 
nature and the degree of his suffering; to know that he would 
be hurt were he in a similar situation; but -to react with affec- 
tion in terms of acceptance rather than with anxiety and hos- 
tility. This capacity is not one that will be developed primarily 
by intellectual learning in the field of counseling. It will be 
developed as the counselor succeeds in working out his own 
anxieties, hostilities and feelings of guilt and is thus enabled 
to respond to another person in terms of the positive attitudes 
of faith, hope, courage and love. 

There are two extremes in this matter of identification. The 
counselor who does not identify himself sufficiently will re- 
spond with a coldness and aloofness which will block further 

communications. The other extreme is to identify so completely 



with the counselee that the counselor loses his own integrity; 
his feelings are determined by the feelings of the counselee. 
Either of these extremes grows out of a conflict or immaturity 
in the pastor, and should be dealt with on this level. 

There can be no release nor growth in either of these situa- 
tions. Insufficient identification is likely to create antagonism 
toward the counselor. At least the counselee feels that the 
counselor does not understand him and therefore cannot help 
him. Overidentification confirms the counselee in his negative 
feelings and tends to crystallize them with the support of the 
counselor. 
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Release and growth occur only in a situation where the coun- 
selee feels understood and accepted. This in turn requires 
identification based on affection. The counselor feels the suffer- 
ings of the counselee, but maintains his own integrity. He 
responds to the suffering in a positive rather than negative 
manner. This provides a relationship in which the counselee 
may work out and change his own negative reactions. 

A word may be in order here on the creative and destructive 
aspect of suffering. Under some conditions suffering becomes 
destructive. When a person feels overpowered and helpless, 
when feelings of isolation, bitterness and anxiety find no release 
or compensation, suffering destroys the ego. The conditions 
under which suffering becomes creative are the opposite. When 
suffering is shared with someone who understands and accepts 
it, tensions are released. Positive capacities from within the 
person are also given expression toward changing circumstances 
that make for suffering, or toward the acceptance and endur- 
ance of circumstances that cannot be changed. Counseling deals 
with the most poignant kind of suffering, emotional and 
spiritual, the suffering of the ego. The counselor does not tell 
the sufferer that he should take a creative attitude toward his 
experiences. The counselor rather tries to create a relationship 
which makes possible the spontaneous development of such 
attitudes. 

Negative reactions, such as anxiety, resentment or guilt 
within the counselor, lead to certain definite ways of dealing 
with the counselee. One is that of rejecting the person or his 
problem. A common manner of rejection on the part of some 
ministers is to point out to the individual that he is sinful or 
that his behavior is un-Christian or that he should not feel the 
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way he actually feels. Such rejection may be rationalized on 
moral or religious grounds. However, the real dynamics o 
such attitudes lie in the feelings of the counselor himself. A 
real affection for people leads us to accept them as they are. 

Negative feelings may also lead the counselor to express 
sentimental sympathy for the counselee. If the minister feels 
like saying, "Oh, you poor thing, I feel so sorry for you/' he 
had better look into his own emotions. Such sentimental sym- 
pathy is an expression of anxiety and overidentification within 
the counselor. It will not reassure or help the counselee. It will 
only serve to weaken his ego in his attempt to face and deal 
with his suffering. A genuine interest and acceptance gives the 
counselee the sense that the counselor understands him. This 
is quite different from the kind of sentimental sympathy that is 
expressed because of anxiety. 

Negative feelings, rationalized on moral or religious grounds, 
may again lead the pastor to get involved in the satisfaction of 
the needs of the person or in solving his problem directly. In 
this situation the pastor gets the feeling that he must himself 
do something to solve the problem for the person. There are 
times when a person is too weak to solve certain problems for 
himself. However, at such times the person is unable to undergo 
the counseling process as it is being outlined here, and his 
situation requires a different approach. There are situations 
in which a person needs some objective kind of service or 
support that the pastor or the church or a social agency may 
render to him. However, these situations are not to be con- 
fused with counseling. 

In counseling we try to help a person work out the solutions 
to his own emotional problems. If the counselor permits him- 
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self to become part of the solution, he will involve the indi- 
vidual in an unhealthy personal relationship and thereby 
nullify his efforts to be helpful. The feeling that he must become 
a part of the solution will lead the counselor to fail to recog- 
nize those situations when his best service to a person is to help 
him to stand on his own feet and to arrive at his own solutions. 
For example, if a person comes complaining that he has lost 
his job, the pastor may feel that it is his responsibility to get 
the man another job. This is becoming a part of the solution. 
It might be far better for the man, and far more Christian, for 
the pastor to assist the man in facing the reasons for the loss 
of his job, the changes that he needs to make in himself in 
order to hold a job, and other such goals. This feeling that he 
must become part of the answer rather than assist the person 
to find his own answer has led some clergymen into unfortunate 
relations with women who unburden their marital frustrations. 
Negative feelings may also lead the counselor to put his 
influence either on the side of the counselee or on the side of 
another person against the counselee. This may happen, for 
example, in marriage counseling. The reactions of the coun- 
selor may lead him to take sides with the wife as over against 
the husband or the husband as over against the wife. In coun- 
seling with young people who have problems in relations to 
their parents, a similar kind of attitude may be expressed. A 
positive affection, understanding, acceptance of the counselee 
and his problems will prevent this kind of handling of a situa- 
tion. A testimony to this effect is seen in a young woman who 
was expressing intense hostility toward her father. At one point 
in the counseling relationship she said, "It sure helps the way 
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you let me talk about my hatred for my father without taking 
either my side or his." 

Negative feelings on the part of the counselor may lead to 
other types of reactions or techniques. The above are given as 
samples or indications of some of the problems that arise be- 
cause of the relationship that the counselor creates. The success- 
ful counselor is able to care for persons because they are 
persons. A real affection for people means the acceptance of 
them as they are. It means that the counselor feels free within 
himself to allow the person to grow as an independent, auton- 
omous individual. To show real affection for persons is to create 
with them a relationship which allows them to achieve the 
fulfillment of their own personality. It in no way allows the 
counselor to exploit them for his own ends. 

THE COUNSELING RELATIONSHIP FREEDOM 

A second major quality of the counseling relationship may be 
characterized by the word "freedom." The counseling relation- 
ship is one which gives the person autonomy. It is one in which, 
the person actually becomes a self -determining agent in so far 
as this is humanly possible. This involves the freedom to express 
himself in his own way, as he is able. There is no pressure on 
the part of the counselor to speed up the process or to talk 
about some situation that at that moment the counselee does 
not feel able to talk about. Such freedom eliminates much of 
the problem of defensiveness in counseling. When we put 
pressure on a person in a counseling relationship we either 
force him to be defensive or we force him to talk about some- 
thing that he is not yet ready to talk about. Either of these 
reactions can be harmful. 
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Freedom also means that the person is allowed to arrive at 
his own interpretation of the situation. Many counselors are 
tempted to force individuals into their own scheme of interpre- 
tation. In this way severe distortion of personality may be 
created. The counselee needs to be allowed freedom to com- 
municate what his experience has been and what it has meant 
to him. 

Another aspect of this freedom in relationship is that the 
counselee is allowed to arrive at his own solution of the prob- 
lem. In this process the counselor may be very helpful at the 
point of clarifying various alternatives. But he should always 
keep himself and his own ideas and desires strictly in the 
background. Attempts at direction and coercion can be exceed- 
ingly damaging. 

Some ministers will immediately feel a conflict between the 
suggestion that the counseling relationship be one of freedom 
and their feeling that it is part of their task to lead people 
into certain kinds of experience or to bring them to certain 
kinds of solutions to their problems. This conflict needs to be 
faced and resolved. A pastor who feels a need to be authori- 
tative in his relationships will not find the approach we are 
outlining here helpful. 

The pastor is usually very much aware that he is dealing 
with the problem of human destiny. The idea of destiny seems 
to run counter to the suggestion that the counseling relation- 
ship must be based on an attitude of freedom. Actually this is 
not so. Destiny can never be separated from dynamics. The 
future can never be separated from the past or the present, 
The problem of the destiny of the individual is wrapped up 
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within himself. The counselor's task is not to force the person 
into any preconceived formula of his destiny. His task is to 
enable the person to work out his own destiny. This is more 
difficult, but far more creative, than forcing people into pre- 
conceived molds. 

Again it should be pointed out that the capacity to allow 
freedom or autonomy depends on the counselor's internal 
adjustments. A pastor who feels insecure will find it difficult 
to allow people to be free. He will want to coerce them or to 
show authority in order to offset his feeling of insecurity. It 
takes considerable courage to allow people the opportunity and 
privilege of expressing how they feel, especially if they are 
expressing intense and antagonistic feelings. The answer to this 
problem does not lie in any techniques that can be learned. The 
answer rather lies in the inner strength of the pastor and his 
capacity to deal with situations in terms of acceptance and 
understanding. 

THE COUNSELING RELATIONSHIP MUTUALITY 

A third quality of the counseling relationship may be ex- 
pressed by the word "mutual." By this we mean that the coun- 
selor should not try to give the impression that he has a deeper 
knowledge and understanding than the person wants him to 
have at a particular moment. Another way of saying this is 
that the counselor must be with the person constantly in his 
feelings and attitudes. He should neither be ahead of him nor 
behind him. He should seek to respond on the level of feeling 
that the counselee is expressing. 

If the pastor gives the impression in the first interview that 
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he easily sees through the person and his dynamics, he may 
frighten the counselee so that he will not return for the second 
interview. Most folks do not want the pastor to know more 
about them than they are able and ready to reveal to him at a 
given time. This may place the pastor in something of a quan- 
dary since actually he may see much further into the dynamics 
of the counselee than the counselee can see into himself. If 
this is the case, the pastor must learn to hold his insights until 
they are first expressed by the counselee. The feeling of mutu- 
ality is therefore not violated. Mutuality comes as the counselor 
and the counselee have the experience of growing together in 
insight and understanding. In a sense what happens to the 
counselor in a given counseling relationship may be as impor- 
tant as what happens to the counselee. 

This principle of mutuality may express itself in another 
way. If the pastor allows other pressures or interests to absorb 
his mind during the counseling interview the person will cer- 
tainly feel that the counselor is not with him emotionally. If 
the counselor begins to read his morning mail during the pauses 
that might come while the person is struggling to find words to 
express his feelings, the deeper processes of communication 
will be blocked. If the counselor finds his interests lagging or 
his mind wandering off on other subjects, he should seek to 
understand himself and his own feelings in relation to the kind 
of a problem that the counselee is presenting to him at that 
time. Probably it has some significance to him that he does not 
want to face and therefore allows himself to become distracted. 
Again we emphasize the need of the counselee to feel that the 
counselor is with him in a deep emotional sense. 
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THE COUNSELING RELATIONSHIP DEPENDENCE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The next aspect of the counseling relationship involves the 
feelings of dependence and responsibility. 

Ministers frequently ask, "How dependent shall we allow a 
person to become on us?*' Behind this question there is the 
experience of having had people develop a kind of relationship 
with them which has become a burden. This is part of the trans- 
ference situation that we discussed earlier in this chapter. There 
are folks in every church who want to lean on the pastor just as 
a small child has to lean on his parent. These individuals have 
not outgrown the helplessness of childhood and must have 
someone on whom to depend for decisions as previously they 
depended on a parent. Some ministers will encourage this kind 
of a relationship, not realizing what it means. Other ministers 
will feel such an individual to be something of a burden. The 
question then comes, "How shall we handle this type of a 
person ?" 

Usually such people come to the counselor or to the minister 
not because they want help on a problem but because they want 
to be dependent. They do not want to outgrow their depend- 
ence. They do not want help to help themselves. The minister 
will soon discover that the counseling techniques and ap- 
proaches and relationships discussed in this book will be of 
little help with many such persons. However, he will also dis- 
cover that where this approach is used, some will take hold of 
it and will welcome the opportunity to outgrow their depend- 
ence. Many dependent people are not happy with their state, 
and if they are offered a relationship that gives them some 
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measure of personal responsibility, and which permits them to 
grow gradually into such an attitude, they tend to accept it. 

The overly-dependent person is really a sick person. The 
symptoms of his overdependence may be expressed in his in- 
ability to make decisions about commonplace matters, his 
inability to support himself financially, his inability to hold a 
job, or to manage many other kinds of everyday situations. 
Many of those people will never be helped out of their condi- 
tion. They will have to be helped by the church or some social 
agency in terms of the problem they present rather than in 
terms of making a change in the fundamental dynamics of 
their personality. At this point the minister needs some ac- 
quaintance and understanding of the techniques of modern 
social work. In many situations the best approach is to refer 
such people to a local social agency if such exists in his com- 
munity or to some state or city institution. The minister should 
have a real understanding of his limitations in dealing with* 
dependent personalities and should be able to co-operate with 
various agencies in the community which have been created to 
deal with these persons. 

However, there will be some persons in a church situation 
who will not present the kind of a problem that will make them 
eligible for referral to any institution. Indeed the question of 
referral would be completely beside the point because of their 
particular situation. There are some individuals with whom 
the minister might well spend a little time, say once a month, 
dealing with them on the basis of the principles outlined in this 
book. This will not have the effect of changing their person- 
alities, but will only drain off a little tension and will make 
them feel much more comfortable within. In such contacts thfc 
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minister should be very careful about advice. Advice giving 
fosters the kind of dependency that is undesirable. Whatever 
the minister does here should be done with an understanding 
of the dynamics of the situation in mind and with a full realiza- 
tion of the possible results of his approach and methods. 

The basic issue for the counselor, however, is not the ques- 
tion raised above. It is, "For what is this person depending on 
the counselor?" The approach which we are presenting here 
assumes that the person coming for help has a right to depend 
on the counselor or the pastor for certain things. The person 
has a right to depend on the pastor for the kind of relationship 
that will give him freedom to work out his problems. He has a 
right to depend on the counselor for the kind of affection and 
understanding and acceptance that will make it possible for him 
to receive help. He has a right to depend on the counselor for 
a relationship that will make insight and some better solution 
for his problem possible. The depth to which such dependency 
should go will depend on the illness of the person or on the 
depth and seriousness of his problem. Here the counselor must 
exercise control in terms of his own skill and ability. No coun- 
selor should permit a person to go into a situation with him 
that is beyond the depth and the skill of the counselor. The 
ethical demands upon the minister at this point are highly 
imperative and are easily accepted by most ministers. Persons 
in counseling will feel a real sense of dependence on the coun- 
selor. The counselor must be sure that he can handle this both 
from the point of view of his own emotional reactions and 
from the point of view of his knowledge and skill in dealing 
with people. 

The kind of dependence that we have been describing in- 
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volves responsibility also. Dependence and responsibility are 
complementary relationships which must find some dynamic 
balance in every counseling situation. At times the balance will 
be greater in one direction than the other. 

However, it is important that from the very beginning the 
counselee be permitted to accept certain responsibilities in the 
situation. The counselee thus should be allowed to be respon- 
sible for the use of the interview time; for the direction which 
the interview takes; for facing his problem to the extent that 
it is possible for him to face it at a given moment; for seeking 
insight into his problem; for arriving at his own solution. A 
person can grow to the kind of emotional maturity which makes 
the solution of his problem possible only through a relationship 
which allows him to accept responsibility on whatever level he 
is able to accept it, and permits him to accept additional re- 
sponsibilities as he grows to a level of strength and understand- 
ing that makes additional responsibility possible. This means 
that a person should not be forced to accept greater responsi- 
bility than he is able to accept at a given time. It is another 
reason for allowing him freedom within the interview situation 
to deal with his problem in his own way. 

In counseling there is a real dependency and a real responsi- 
bility for both the counselor and the counselee to accept. It is 
only as the counselor understands, these relationships and is 
able to provide the counselee with the background which makes 
the proper kind of balance possible, that the counselee will find 
within himself the ability to accept either dependence or re- 
sponsibility. Some people avoid coming to some ministers 
because they do not want to be dependent in the way that the 
minister would like to have them be dependent. The only real 
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justification for allowing a person to be dependent in the coun- 
seling relationship is to give him strength to bring up and 
communicate and work through his problems. Dependency 
beyond this serves a neurotic need in the counselor. 

On the other hand, it is folly to expect an individual to accept 
more responsibility for himself than he is able to accept at a 
given time. The counselor must be very honest and realistic 
at this point. Within some persons there is a strong desire 
to accept more responsibility for themselves than they have been 
permitted. When they find themselves in a relationship with 
another person who permits such acceptance of responsibility, 
they very quickly take over. This does not mean that they are 
still not in some conflict and may not still desire some kind of 
dependence which may be unhealthy. However, it simply means 
that one aspect of their personality is growing, and when they 
become strong enough they find the solution for their depen- 
dency. 

One of the resources in the dynamics of personality which the 
counselor trusts heavily is the need for self direction or for 
autonomy. If a person is permitted to accept an increasing 
degree of responsibility for himself in relation to another per- 
son such as a counselor, he will gradually feel completely 
responsible and therefore independent of the counselor. In 
a sense the very factors whkh combine to bring the counseling 
relationship to an end are present in the very beginning of the 
relationship, though not in the same balance. 

At this point the minister may raise the question in regard 
to dependency and responsibility in terms of the Christian faith. 
Various interpreters of the Christian faith have emphasized 
various degrees of relationship between these two attitudes, 
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ranging from one of absolute dependence to the other extreme 
of absolute responsibility. It is clear today that a mature person- 
ality can accept the real dependency which every person has in 
this world without feelings of conflict. On the other hand, this 
experience is balanced by an acceptance of real responsibilities. 
This balance between dependence and responsibility can never 
be measured in static terms but must always be thought of in 
terms of a dynamic balance that moves back and forth with 
changing circumstances and situations. Any religious interpre- 
tation which gives a one-sided emphasis is something less than 
wholesome and will not result in the production of mature per- 
sons. Again we must repeat the principle that it is not sufficient 
for the clergyman to have worked this problem out intellec- 
tually; it must be worked out in the depth of his own emotional 
life before he will be able to see clearly to work it out in the 
relationship between himself and those who come to him for 
help. 

THE LIMITATION OF THE COUNSELING RELATIONSHIP 

At the risk of apparent contradictions, it must be said that 
there are certain limitations in the counseling relationship 
which must be accepted by both the counselor and the counselee. 
These limitations are imposed by the nature of the situation 
itself, and are not the creations of the counselor in an arbitrary 
fashion. Obviously there can be no real freedom except as each 
accepts those limitations that are created by virtue of the nature 
of the activity in which they are engaged. 

For the counselor there are certain limitations prescribed by 
his respect for personality. There are limitations that are pre- 
scribed by his understanding and acceptance of persons. There 
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are also some limitations in terms of social relationships. It is 
difficult to carry on counseling relationships with persons with 
whom one is mingling in a friendly way day by day in some 
social relationship. This does not mean that the pastor cannot 
counsel with his parishioners. It does mean that the normal 
relationship of pastor to people is not that of friend to friend. 
There is a real sense in which the pastor is in a very lonely 
situation. He needs to have his close circle of friends, but he 
will not do good counseling with persons in this close circle. 
This is simply because people expect from a friend a reciprocal 
response which is not appropriate in the counseling situation 
and which does not lead to the kind of results which are de- 
sirable in a counseling situation. 

For the counselee there are also limitations. There are limita- 
tions of what the counselor will do and not do for the coun- 
selee. There is the limitation of time. The pastor must enforce 
this limitation without being harsh. A definite understanding 
should be reached so that the individual knows how long he has 
and when that time is up he is expected to discontinue his 
conversation until another appointed time. There must also 
be some limitations on extra appointments, on phone calls 
between appointments, and on other ways some people have of 
trying to make themselves very dependent on the pastor. 

If these limitations are seen in the proper light, it will be 
recognized that they have real therapeutic value. The person 
who knows what he may do and not do, what is expected of 
him, what he must accept in order to achieve a certain goal, is 
thereby helped. The real world in which all of us live is com- 
posed of definite limitations which the mature person learns 
to accept without conflict. The acceptance of the limitations 
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of the counseling relationship may be a step in helping a person 
to accept other limitations which exist in his external world. 
The person who cannot accept such limitations is not suitable 
for help through counseling. The pastor who cannot impose 
necessary limitations is again not a suitable person to do coun- 
seling, 

THE GROWTH OF THE COUNSELING RELATIONSHIP 

The counseling relationship, like the general pastoral rela- 
tionship, does not spring up instantaneously. Every sensitive 
pastor knows from experience that it takes a certain time to 
build up a deep relationship of confidence and understanding 
between himself and his parishioners. An individual may have 
enough confidence to come for help on a personal problem. 
However, in the first interview this person may not have a 
strong enough sense of security to plunge deeply into his 
emotional situation. The counselor will hear people say, ct l 
couldn't have talked about this a month ago but ." They then 
proceed to relate some situation for the first time. The fact 
that they could not speak of it before simply indicates that the 
counseling relationship was not yet strong enough to permit 
such communications. 

The growth of the counseling relationship depends on a 
number of factors. Among these are the depth of the problem 
which the individual faces; the ability of the person to have 
positive feelings toward another person; the skill of the coun- 
selor in defining the relationships in both a verbal and practical 
manner. The relationship cannot be forced; it must be allowed 
to grow slowly and naturally and it does grow as the person 
finds an increased release from negative tensions and an increase 
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in insight. As a person gradually comes to increase his confi- 
dence and trust in another who accepts and understands and 
places confidence in him, he will also come to a new sense of 
confidence and trust in himself and in the forces which make 
up his own life. It is this trust in his own potentialities that 
gives a person a profound sense of strength and the conviction 
that he can go ahead and handle his life now for himself. 
Thus again as the counseling relationship grows, the need 
for the relationships tends to diminish. The day comes when 
the individual having learned a deeper confidence in himself 
is ready to walk alone without the aid of the counselor. 

SUMMARY 

The person-to-person relationship is the basic therapeutic 
element in the entire counseling process. Indeed the general 
pastoral relationship is the keystone in the entire arch of the 
minister's many activities. The central problem of the pastor 
is not what he does for people nor yet what he does to people, 
but what he is to people. A very heavy responsibility is placed 
on him by virtue of his calling. We are just commencing to 
realize largely through the insights gained from dynamic psy- 
chology and psychotherapy the tremendous contribution that 
the minister makes to the lives of people simply by virtue of 
the kind of person he is. The minister who in his general 
pastoral relationships, in his preaching, in his calling, in his 
other activities presents his people a relationship grounded in 
understanding, acceptance and affection, who permits his people 
freedom to be themselves, who allows them dependence upon 
him where such dependence fits a real need, but also permits 
them to accept responsibility for themselves in every point 
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where that is possible; in short, the minister who has within his 
personality the attitudes and feelings which make the relation- 
ship as described in this chapter a reality, will find that he helps 
people in every phase of his ministry. He will also find that 
there will be no problem in having people come to him for help. 
His problem will be%w to find the time to be of help to all 
of those who seek it! The way in which this relationship may 
be worked out in the counseling process will be considered 
in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER FOUR 



Counseling and the GrowtR Process 



The distortions of personality which create problems are 
the result of experiences within the total life process of the 
individual. This life process, as it is seen at any one time in 
an immediate cross section, has both a past and a future. The 
person seeks help because he wants to make the future different 
from the present or the past. 

Counseling is an experience which takes place within the 
total dynamic life process, not outside nor apart from it. It is 
an attempt to remove or reverse certain aspects of that process 
so that the future may be different in some respects. In a sense, 
it is a process within a larger process, attempting to influence 
the larger process. It therefore cannot be understood nor dis- 
cussed intelligently in any static, cut-and-dried terms, but only 
in terms of the life process itself. 

Let us go back to the illustrations of a previous chapter. The 
minister calls on a bereaved woman, or he calls on a person 
suffering from a physical illness, or a young man with a marriage 
problem consults with him. Here we have three unique life proc- 
esses. They have different organisms, different backgrounds, 
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an entirely different set of experiences. There may be some com- 
mon elements such as anxiety. But they experience these as 
their own personal and private feelings. The counselor does 
not help them with anxiety in general; he helps them with their 
experience of anxiety. There is profound difference. 

Counseling should never be thought of as the application of 
a given set of techniques to a personality. No counseling ex- 
perience is typical of all others except in a general way. Specific 
problems met in one will not be met in another and vice versa. 
This means that the desire of the beginning student to learn a 
few techniques or rules-of -thumb is mistaken. It also points up 
a danger for the experienced counselor, that of falling into 
stereotyped ways of dealing with people. 

THE COUNSELING PROCESS DIRECTIVE OR NONDIRECTIVE 

The average minister is likely to assume a directive attitude 
in counseling. By directive we mean guiding the interview 
through questions, making interpretations and offering solutions 
and answers. Most theological students also begin the study of 
counseling with this attitude. It fits in with the commonly 
accepted idea as to the minister's task and function. 

For over two decades some theological students and ministers 
have been exposed to a different approach. Through clinical 
pastoral training 1 they have learned to consider the counselee as 
a person, to seek to understand and accept his feelings, needs, 
and aspirations, and to try to help him to help himself. 

Through the work of Carl Rogers 2 the principles and methods 
of nondirective counseling have been the subjects of much dis- 
cussion in recent years. By nondirective counseling is meant 
an approach where the counselor creates a very permissive 
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atmosphere through the acceptance, reflection and clarification 
of the feelings expressed by the counselee. Rogers' label, 'non- 
directive/' has been both criticized and defended, and he is now 
using the label, client-centered. Hiltner 3 has made use of the 
word "eductive," meaning to lead out. 

We do need names as convenient handles, but there is a weak- 
ness in all of these labels. Each attempts to describe the counsel- 
ing process from the point of view of the counselor and how he 
handles the counselee. The counselor is directive, nondirective 
or eductive. They assume an appropriate attitude on the part 
of the counselee. Yet the fact remains that they emphasize the 
counselor's attitude toward the counselee. They do not empha- 
size the counselee's attitude toward the counselor. While the 
counselor is trying to be eductive with the counselee, the 
counselee is also trying to educe something from, the counselor. 
The leading out may operate each direction. 

The real center of counseling is not in the counselee nor 
in the counselor, but in what is going on between them. The 
focus of attention is on the experience of the counselee but 
any sensitive counselor is aware that his attitudes and reactions 
are constantly being studied by the counselee. To find a word 
which adequately expresses this interaction between the two 
personalities in a counseling relationship is the problem. It 
has not yet been solved. Here we shall try to describe the 
counseling process as it seems to bring best results in terms of 
the growth of personality and the effective solution of prob- 
lems. The reader is free to label it as he wills. 

A word is in order here in regard to the relation of these 
methods to the methods of those who are psychoanalytically 
trained. The psychoanalyst will be much more "directive" than 
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the approach outlined here. But his techniques should not neces- 
sarily be criticized because of this. They should be viewed in 
relation to his total approach, philosophy and goals. 

The task of the modern pastor is not to engage in prolonged 
analysis of neurotic persons. It is rather to be helpful to the 
multitude of persons who look to him for help at the various 
crises of life. They may or may not have neurotic traits. The 
pastor's problem is to deal with the immediate situation in 
a manner that at least does no harm, and if possible promotes 
growth and stability. 

The methods outlined here emphasize a "nonaggressive" 
attitude toward the counselee. Harm is done by aggressiveness; 
by pushing, probing, confronting an individual with more than 
he can handle, by making interpretations that create shock and 
hostility. 4 

THE COUNSELING PROCESS VERBALIZATION 

We have been developing the idea that counseling is funda- 
mentally a process of communication between two persons for 
the purpose of helping one of them solve life problems. This 
communication takes place in a number of ways facial ex- 
pression, posture, gestures with the hands and other forms of 
activity. But the major means is verbalization. 

Verbalization is simply the act of putting experience, feelings 
and meanings into words at times a very difficult thing to do. 
Many feelings may be expressed in activity without the indi- 
vidual becoming aware of either the action or the feeling. Often 
people show fear on their faces without being aware either 
of the fear or of the facial expression. To call their attention 
to this is likely to bring one of various negative responses. 
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People may also express feelings and attitudes verbally of which 
they are not fully aware. However, verbalization is funda- 
mentally a tool of consciousness. It is a means by which the 
conscious, integrating functions of the personality lay hold of 
the deeper elements so that organization may take place on 
the conscious level. 

The Christian tradition contains some profound insights into 
the process of verbalization. The Hebrew and Greek cultures 
were in a sense united in the Gospel of John where Christ was 
interpreted as the Logos or Word of God. The Bible is the 
Word of God. The idea of the Incarnation was expressed 
through the symbol: the Word became flesh. God spoke to 
man through the Word. 

The idea of confession is also part of the Christian tradition. 
In confession, the evil which a man feels is verbalized as a condi- 
tion to forgiveness. The Christian tradition has made a tre- 
mendous use of the process of verbalization of the faith, piling 
one mountain of words on top of another, arguing and dissent- 
ing on words and through words. In all of this the use of 
words has been a source of revelation to some people, but a 
means of concealment of the truth to many others. The Chris- 
tian tradition has been so intent on the use of words that 
it has not stopped to study the use and abuse of verbalization. 

The total life process with which the counselor deals finds 
its most conscious expression and communication through 
verbalization. Instead of the word becoming flesh, the flesh be- 
comes a word. The law that is writ deep in the life process now 
becomes consciously formulated. The reality in the experience 
of one person is brought up to the level of consciousness and 
communicated to another person. It is analogous to the process 
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that should take place in worship and does take place in real 
worship where the realities within the individual soul are 
brought up and expressed verbally to God. 

Communication of profound experiences and their meaning 
is not to be confused with mere talk. Many a beginning student 
of counseling says, "But I can't see how just talking about a 
thing does any good/' Obviously, it does not. Much talking is 
meant to conceal The pastor will meet the person who talks 
endlessly but gets nowhere except to further confuse the issue. 
This is just what the person desires; for some reason he can- 
not face the issues. Mere talk is easy, though in some books 
on pastoral counseling it has been heavily stressed. But true 
communication may be very difficult. 

One of the problems of the counselor is that of helping 
persons verbalize their experience in a way that communicates 
to both the counselor and the counselee the feelings and mean- 
ing related to that experience. In this process, the counselee 
makes many discoveries about himself and about the nature of 
life. In a sense, he had this knowledge before; but it was not 
available for his use. In communicating to the counselor, the 
counselee comes to consciously understand himself, gets release 
from negative feelings, and gradually achieves a higher level 
of self-acceptance and integration. 

This means that a creative counseling experience is much 
more than release. It begins and proceeds as the kind of rela- 
tionship which makes communication possible becomes a reality 
between the counselor and counselee. Release is part of a 
larger process of communication to another person. It is re- 
lease through the process of sharing the experience with the 
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counselor in a relationship in which there is complete acceptance 
that leads to a creative counseling experience. 

THE RESPONSES OF THE COUNSELOR 

As we have said, communication in counseling is a two-way 
process and what the counselor communicates is as important, 
though not as time-consuming, as the communication of the 
counselee. The task o the counselor is to make real, to de- 
velop, the process implied in the previous chapter on relation- 
ship. 

One element in this structure are responses which reveal an 
understanding and acceptance of the feelings which have been 
expressed. With this understanding and acceptance the counselor 
helps the person clarify and further expand on his feelings and 
his understanding of them. The counselor does not interpret; 
he helps the individual to make his own interpretations. Here 
we come to the problem of insight, which will be discussed 
in the next chapter. 

The importance of responding to the feelings expressed, 
rather than to the intellectual content, is difficult for many 
ministers to grasp. This is partly due to their training, which 
has emphasi2ed the intellectualization of beliefs and the im- 
portance of finding the "truth" in terms of intellectually 
formulated propositions. It is also because much in our culture 
and religion has led people to intellectualize their emotional 
problems, feeling that if a life problem is first solved intellectu- 
ally it will be solved automatically in activity, or it can be 
ignored on the level of action. The fallacy of this is apparent 
with observations; the gap between intellectualization and be- 
havior is often tragic. 
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The difficulty resolves itself in the personality dynamics of 
the counselor. The person who has not learned to accept his 
own feelings will find it difficult to accept the feelings of 
others. The beginner in counseling, after having learned and 
mastered the theory, is faced with the problem of making the 
theory actual in a counseling experience. To his dismay, he may 
find himself making responses which run directly counter to 
the theory. Why? Because of his own inner dynamics. It is 
difficult for a person to accept anxiety or guilt feelings in an- 
other if these feelings are strong in his own deeper processes. 

Again, the beginner may find himself making the right kind 
of statements but without the right effect. Instead of assisting 
communication, the counselee is blocked. This happens at times 
with the best of counselors, as counselors themselves are 
human. The counselor may give a response which verbally 
seems right according to the theory but it may have been 
given in a cold, unaccepting or even rejecting manner and 
feeling. Mechanical reflection of feelings is not effective- Re- 
sponding to the feelings of the counselee with genuine ac- 
ceptance and understanding is so important because the 
counselee responds on the basis of the counselor's feelings 
more than to the intellectual content of his remarks. 

It is for this reason that written records of counseling may 
be so misleading when they are read by a third person. Such 
has often been the fate of published counseling records. An 
interview read from a printed page and the same interview 
heard from a voice-recording instrument give entirely differ- 
ent impressions. Nevertheless, to clarify some of our state- 
ments the material presented in an earlier chapter without 
counselor comments will be given again with those comments. 
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Before going further, it would be helpful for the reader to 
return to the previous chapter and write out the responses which 
come to his mind. 

JANE: (i) I have felt very much better this week. And I have 
had a pretty good week. I have discovered that when I feel blue 
I don't try to snap out of it. I don't do anything to help myself. 
I just go on feeling blue. I don't live up to my own standards. I 
should do something about it, but I don't. That gets me down. 
COUNSELOR: (2) You get discouraged because you don't do as 
you feel you should. 

JANE: (3) Take smoking for example. I don't approve of smok- 
ing. But I still do it. Then I feel bad because I do it. But I don't 
stop doing it. 

COUNSELOR: (4) Feeling bad doesn't help you change it. 
JANE: (5) That's right. I think the trouble is that I have no 
goal in life. I just seem to live from day to day. I ought to have 
a goal. I do have one in a way. But still I don't do much about it. 
I don't know if I am mixed up or what. Sometimes I feel it is a 
matter of security. I have never felt I had a home, that is, a real 
home. I had a place to live. But I never felt my parents cared for 
me. 

COUNSELOR: (6) It seems it has something to do with not having 
a goal and not feeling secure and loved at home? 
JANE: (7) I have taken full responsibility for myself since I was 
in high school. They don't care what I do. They have no interest 
in me. I am completely on my own. And I can't see any future in 
my job. 

COUNSELOR: (8) You have to look after yourself completely, and 
now you see nothing to look forward to. 

JANE: (9) I have nothing to look forward to. Most girls my age 
look forward to marriage. I suppose I should too, but I can't seem 
to. Yet I wish I could. But I don't want a marriage like my parents'. 
All they ever did was fight. That's all I can remember about my 
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childhood. Fight, fight, fight all the time. I get a feeling that it 
wouldn't be any use for me to get married. It would only end up 
like my parents'. I have read books that said that children of un- 
happy parents never have happy marriages themselves. I know I 
don't have a chance. 

COUNSELOR: (10) Your experience with your parents and what 
the books say have left you pretty discouraged about your possibili- 
ties for a happy marriage. 

JANE: (n) I know I don't have a chance. My ideals are too high. 
I know that too. I demand perfection from others. Yet I am far 
from perfect. I wouldn't have enough to offer the kind of a man 
I want. Sometimes I get so that I want to hit something and scream 
at the top of my lungs. 

COUNSELOR: (12) Part of your discouragement is in your high 
ideals and sometimes it makes you want to let it out rather force- 
fully? 

JANE: (13) Yes it does. I suppose it all revolves around me. I 
should think of others. I always think of myself. That isn't right 
but again I don't seem to do anything about it. It is mostly in my 
attitude of mind. 

COUNSELOR: (14) Thinking about yourself is another thing that 
you do not handle as you think you should. 
JANE: (15) That's right. I am always tense. I am nervous. I can't 
sit quietly. I build up everyday situations until they are big prob- 
lems. I exaggerate them. I think I have a lot of anxiety. 
COUNSELOR: (16) You feel anxious and tense and tend to build 
up small happenings. 

JANE: (17) Yes. I don't like myself. I do the things I shouldn't 
do. I don't mean morally wrong things, but like smoking. 
COUNSELOR: (18) You dislike yourself for doing things that 
conflict with your ideals. 

JANE: (19) I give in to my moods easily. I do nothing about them. 
I keep blaming myself. I see that the solution lies in my own 
hands, but I'm not doing anything about it. 
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COUNSELOR: (20) The solution is in your hands, but you do 

nothing about it; you feel you are letting yourself down. 

JANE: (21) That's it. I always feel lost in a crowd, or in groups. 

The groups at the church. I feel better in a big group than in a 

smaller one. No one really feels close in a big group. But a small 

group I don't feel I belong. 

COUNSELOR: (22) You don't feel at home in a small group. 

At this point the period was ended and another appointment 
was made. 

Let us first look at Jane as a whole* person. The value of catch- 
ing specific feelings is the light they throw on the person as 
a whole. The feeling of insecurity in her personal relationships 
is deep. The counselor may face a problem in giving her 
enough security to go on with the process of exploring her 
problem. She has sought to find some security in perfectionistic 
ideals, but on the other hand finds her behavior conflicting with 
her ideals. Thus far her ego has been too weak to resolve this 
conflict. Her reaction of discouragement is general it applies 
to many areas of her life. Because of external pressure she 
took responsibility for herself earlier than the average young 
person in our culture. Now she is finding it difficult to go 
ahead on her own. There is a strong tendency to take a sub- 
missive reaction and let life defeat her. But there is also 
resistance to this. The counselor faces a problem in handling 
the dependency-responsibility aspects of this relationship. She 
needs security without pressure. ^ ^J'^-'^' \^ 

There are a number of different types of responses which 
might have been made to any of the statements of Jane. Let us 
see how some of these would sound. It is suggested that the 
reader put himself in Jane's place and ask himself what his 
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reaction would be to the various possible counselor responses 
given below. 

Consider the following as possible responses to Jane (i) : 

JANE: (i) I have felt very much better this week. And I have 
had a pretty good week. I have discovered that when I feel blue 
I don't try to snap out of it. I don't do anything to help myself. 
I just go on feeling blue. I don't live up to my own standards. I 
should do something about it, but I don't. That gets me down. 

1. "You really ought to live up to your own standards." 

2. "Since you know what the trouble is, you should be able 
to do something about it." 

3. "That is because your negative feelings are stronger than 
your positive feelings." 

4. "You have a bad habit and it is going to be hard to break." 

5. "Evidently you don't really want to live up to your 
standards/' 

6. "I am very anxious to help you with this." 

Response (i) is a moralistic type and places the pressure of 
the counselor's influence on the side of Jane's conscience. 
Response (2) is similar, but appeals to an internal strength 
which Jane does not possess. If she could do this she would not 
need the counselor. In each response Jane is rejected. Response 
(4) is similar. It attempts to make Jane feel the seriousness 
of her problem, forgetting that if she did not feel its serious- 
ness, she would not be seeking counseling. 

Response (3) and (5) are psychological interpretations. The 
first is of an intellectual type, which explains Jane's predica- 
ment in a certain way, but does little to help her with her 
feelings. Response (5) aims at interpreting her feelings. It 
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identifies Jane with her negative feelings, says that they are 
stronger than her positive feelings and that therefore they 
represent her real self. It is an ego-deflating kind of response. 
It would be very likely to bring hostility. It indicates that the 
counselor has little faith in the counselee. Response (6) indi- 
cates exactly what it says, that the counselor is anxious. As 
a psychiatrist has well said, * There cannot be two anxious 
people in a therapeutic situation." 

The actual response that the counselor made aimed simply 
at accepting and reflecting her feelings. Jane's reply (3) indi- 
cates that she felt free to go a little deeper into specific 
aspects of her problem. 

Similar responses might have been made to other communi- 
cations of Jane. To (5) 

JANE: (5) That's right. I think the trouble is that I have no goal 
in life. I just seem to live from day to day. I ought to have a goal. 
I do have one in a way. But still I don't do much about it. I don't 
know if I am mixed up or what. Sometimes I feel it is a matter 
of security. I have never felt I had a home, that is, a real home. 
I had a place to live. But I never felt my parents cared for me. 

a sympathetic response might have been given, such as, "It is 
too bad your parents never cared for you. This is probably 
the cause of your trouble." Such a response probably would 
have weakened her. Or it might have made her feel good super- 
ficially, and then led her to make further bids for the counselor's 
sympathy. Some counselors have been known to make a reject- 
ing kind of response in such a situation, such as, T really can't 
believe your parents didn't care for you. What makes you think 
that they didn't?" Obviously this would have seriously disturbed 
the relationship. 
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To Jane (9) 

JANE: (9) I have nothing to look forward to. Most girls my age 
look forward to marriage. I suppose I should too, but I can't seem 
to. Yet I wish I could. But I don't want a marriage like my par- 
ents'. All they ever did was fight. That's all I can remember about 
my childhood. Fight, fight, fight all the time. I get a feeling that 
it wouldn't be any use for me to get married. It would only end 
up like my parents'. I have read books that said that children of 
unhappy parents never have happy marriages themselves. I know 
I don't have a chance. 

there are various possibilities. 

1. "Yes, the books say your chances are bad." This is simple 
agreement which would only confirm her hopelessness. 

2. "Your chances are all right, but evidently you are afraid 
of something in marriage." This is reassurance with an interpre- 
tation aimed at an unacceptable wish. Perhaps it is true, per- 
haps it isn't; at least it would create hostility. 

3. "It is too bad you can't be more hopeful." Here is a con- 
soling, reassuring response which would confirm Jane's idea. 

4. "You are just seeing the bad side. Your chances are as 
good as any girl's." This is a bucking-up type of response. The 
counselor feels a little anxious and relieves the feeling by tell- 
ing Jane there is nothing to be anxious about. But Jane is 
anxious! 

It will be noted in this situation the counselor repeats some 
of the words of the counselee. There are times when such 
practice is bothersome to the counselee. This is particularly 
the case when the response is made in a parrotlike voice and 
manner or in a way that does not catch the depth of feeling that 
has been expressed. There are times when what might seem 
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to the counselor a very accurate rephrasing or rewording of 
feeling will throw the counseiee off because of the new words 
employed by the counselor. There are other times especially 
when the feeling is very strong that the words used by the 
counseiee are by far the best. The important thing is to let the 
counseiee know through words, voice and manner that his feel- 
ings are understood and accepted, and that he is being allowed 
to deal with them in his own way. 

The reader can write out for himself possible responses to the 
other communications, 5 asking himself what attitude they ex- 
press in the counselor and what effect they would probably 
have in Jane. 

Obviously, there is another response possible. Jane leaves 
herself wide open at a number of points for questions. The 
probing type of counselor has many leads to follow. It can 
be seen that while no questions were asked by the counselor, 
Jane did move more deeply into significant feelings, and re- 
vealed definite patterns of behavior. 

Another question which the counselor should ask himself is: 
What relationship is established through this response ? Or per- 
haps better: What relationship is reflected in this response? 
At least half of the problem of developing skill in counseling 
is understanding what is behind the responses of the counselor. 

The crucial question is, What are we trying to do? Are we 
trying to judge, to correct, to analyze, to interpret from our 
point of view, or to help the person communicate to share 
feelings on an increasingly deeper and more meaningful level ? 
The nature of the responses will determine the goal we actually 
achieve. 
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ACCEPTANCE AND THE EGO 

Further comment may be made at this point on the importance 
of the acceptance and clarification of the feelings which the 
individual verbalizes. Feelings are the core of the dynamics 
of the personality. Through feelings the individual expresses 
the conflicts which he experiences within himself and between 
himself and his world. Feelings and ego are closely identified. 
Our egos are very much involved in the way we feel; "I am 
as I feel." To accept a person's feelings is to accept him as 
he believes he is. To reject his feelings or to disapprove his 
feelings is to reject or disapprove him as he experiences him- 
self. This forces him to be defensive. Acceptance and clarifica- 
tion give a person the opportunity to discover and accept him- 
self as he is. 

In a previous chapter the danger of taking sides with either 
the impulses or the conscience was discussed. Here we may 
emphasize that such taking sides amounts to a rejection of an 
ego which already feels too weak to cope with the problem. If, 
when a person says, "I feel guilty/' he receives a reply, "That 
was really a pretty bad thing you did," his ego is weakened in 
relation to his conscience, his guilt is intensified, and some de- 
fenses or escape process is reinforced. If he receives a reply, 
"You shouldn't feel guilty. Go ahead and do what you want/* 
he will be made to feel helpless before his impulses, his 
anxieties will be intensified and guilt may be produced as a 
defense. He is not helped to a resolution of his conflict that 
results in wholeness. 

The counselor should not place himself either on the side 
of the person's impulses or of his conscience. The counselor 
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should ally himself with the ego, the conscious processes of the 
personality which are seeking to work out an adjustment be- 
tween what the individual finds within himself and what he 
finds in his external world. This can be done as the counselor 
accepts the situation that a person feels at a given time. When 
the person says, "I feel guilty/' or "I am very frightened be- 
cause of my sexual impulses," the counselor needs to respond 
in a way that indicates that his feelings are understood and 
accepted, and that he is being left free from any attempt on 
the part of the counselor to influence his handling of himself. 
This enables th^counselee to call forth resources from within 
himself. It focuses the problem in a way that makes it possible 
for the person to learn that he is capable of handling it. It 
also provides a situation in which there is a possibility of 
growth within the very life processes out of which the prob- 
lem arises. 

It is true that a person's perception of himself and his prob- 
lems in relation to both internal and external reality may be 
distorted and incomplete at any given time. However, a person 
will perceive whatever he is able to perceive. As these feelings 
are accepted within the counseling relationship, he will perceive 
reality in a deeper and more accurate manner. As he does this, 
his personality will undergo changes. New strengths will 
emerge. The ego grows as it finds itself in a relationship that 
'permits the use of its capacities. 

The problem of the effect of the counselor's responses on 
the ego may be approached from a different angle. Tradi- 
tionally, the n^ister has felt it to be part of his task to pass 
judgments on people. Many have been quick to evaluate the 
actions of a person from some more or less static, moralistic 
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point of view, and then they have attempted to bring the per- 
son to accept their point of view as valid. 

The approach we are outlining here will create conflicts in 
ministers holding this traditional attitude. The question often 
comes, "Must we never pass judgment?" Is it good psychology 
to answer this question in the negative. Passing judgment does 
not help persons who are seeking a solution of their problems. 
Life itself has already passed the judgment. It is good New 
Testament teaching to answer this question in the same man- 
ner. Here we see unmistakably the idea that God, not man, 
passes judgment. God passes judgment, not as an angry parent 
swinging a paddle, but in terms of the natural cause and effect 
processes of life. 

But God does not stop in passing judgment. Profound re- 
demptive forces are at work in man and society. The New 
Testament is deeply aware of these redemptive and curative 
forces as they are incarnated in Christ. 

The pastor, in accepting and understanding how a person 
feels, is creating a relationship in which redemptive and cura- 
tive forces will be released. In a real sense, he is making an 
evaluation he is making a positive evaluation of a person, not 
a negative evaluation of his actions. He is letting the counselee 
know that his communication has been completed, not frus- 
trated. He is showing a profound respect for the counselee as a 
person. He is indicating his interest in the person, rather than 
the problem. He is not identifying his own role with that of 
God. He is performing a healing function within a much 
larger life process, not a judgmental function which is not his 
to perform anyway. He is functioning in a way that "binds 
together/' rather than erecting more barriers. 
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In this positive evaluation there lies a real source of strength 
for the ego. The person feels safe in making positive responses 
to his own impulses and to life as he finds it focused in his own 
experience. He grows into an experience which is part of the 
dynamic process of salvation a sense of wholeness in his 
relationship with another person. Salvation, in the full Chris- 
tian meaning, is a dynamic sense of wholeness between a person 
and God. A similar relationship with another person is fre- 
quently, if not always, a necessary foundation for such a rela- 
tionship with God. A positive evaluation of persons through 
understanding and acceptance is the expression of an essential 
Christian attitude as well as an effective (in terms of growth) 
psychological technique. 

SOME PROBLEMS IN TECHNIQUE 

We come now to the problem of listening. A great deal has 
been written in recent years in regard to being a good lis- 
tener. 6 The point which we would emphasize here is that it is 
not listening in itself that is important. It is the attitude with 
which a person listens. The counselee will catch the attitude 
of the counselor, whether it be positive or negative. Much harm 
can be done by listeners whose reactions to what they hear are 
negative. Likewise much good can be done by other listeners 
whose reactions to what they hear are positive and accepting. 
There is a contagion in the feeling life of people. The counselee 
is very likely to catch the feelings of the counselor. There is 
much talking and listening going on in the world every day 
which does not have a therapeutic value because of the atti- 
tudes which the listener expresses in the situation. It is easy to 
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place undue emphasis on the listening technique without facing 
the deeper problems involved. 

The handling of silences presents another problem to many 
pastors. Silences are a problem when they create anxiety in the 
counselor. If the counselor can face a period of silence with 
understanding and calmness he will soon discover the reasons 
for the silence and will understand whether he should permit 
it to continue or whether he should say something to stimulate 
speech in the counselee. 

Silences are not a time when the minister should be opening 
his mail or planning for a committee meeting or outlining a 
sermon. His attention and his feelings should be with the coun- 
selee. It is only as he feels along with the counselee that he will 
understand the significance of the silence. 

Many times silence means that an individual is struggling 
with an idea that is too vague to express in words and he is 
seeking to bring into consciousness some aspect of his situation 
clearly enough to express it. If this is the case he needs to be 
allowed whatever time is necessary to achieve this purpose. 
Only anxiety in the counselor would lead him to interpret this 
as a waste of time. Actually silence in a counseling situation 
may be as creative, and indeed at times it is more creative, than 
speech. 

The overtalkative person presents the reverse situation. The 
silent person may be struggling to formulate something that he 
deeply feels; the overtalkative person, on the other hand, may 
be struggling to avoid facing and expressing some of his real 
feelings. Rapid, disjointed talk is the expression of deep emo- 
tional tension. The counselor must decide whether he feels this 
emotional tension is too strong to permit him to continue in 
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the counseling situation. However, for the counselor to show 
irritation about the overproduction of speech is to lose his con- 
tact with the person and to cease to be of help, if not to do 
damage. Here again the counselor needs full control of his 
own attitudes and feelings. While it may be difficult to make 
many responses to a person in such a situation, the counselor 
should constantly let a person know that he is with him by his 
attention to what he is saying and especially to the feelings that 
he is expressing. 

Another common problem is that of resistances and defenses. 
Sometimes 7 resistances in the counselee indicate faulty attitudes 
or techniques on the part of the counselor. Where the counselor 
meets resistances he should ask himself some questions about 
his approach, relationship, and the techniques which he has 
been using with the person. 

However, there are many resistances and defenses which 
grow naturally out of the dynamic process of the counselee. On 
the one hand, he is dissatisfied and wants help. On the other 
hand, receiving that help involves the conscious facing of pain 
in some emotional form. The facing of suffering is extremely 
difficult and runs counter to the desire to avoid pain. It is there- 
fore understandable that there should be resistances against a 
process that brings the individual up against such a situation. 

Resistances and defenses in counseling take numerous forms. 
The counselor should be aware of the various psychological 
mechanisms through which the ego is able to erect barriers 
against pain and suffering. He needs understanding as to how 
these mechanisms express themselves in apparently innocent 
ways in counseling situations. Sometimes a person will seek to 
force the pastor to give an answer to some apparently innocent 
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questions. Behind these questions there is a trap. The counselor 
therefore needs to be alert to discover why the individual wants 
answers to questions. Then he will know what questions to 
answer and what not to answer. Another common defense used 
against the minister is the seeking of a religious or spiritual 
formula which is supposed to answer the problem. People have 
been encouraged to seek such formulae from ministers on the 
ground that it is the way of helping them. However, it should 
be apparent by this time such formulae do not help people grow. 
They merely help people to intellectualize their problem and 
in that way prevent growth. Sometimes silence is a form of 
resistance and again overtalkativeness is also a form of resis- 
tance. 

Resistances and defenses are very likely to arise as the indi- 
vidual moves toward something that is particularly painful to 
him. The counselor should therefore be on the alert to under- 
stand such processes when they occur. A direct attack is not to 
be recommended. It will mean throwing the person against 
material that he does not yet feel strong enough to communicate 
spontaneously. For example, a young woman spent considerable 
time trying to get a pastor to commit himself on the question 
of sexual intercourse before marriage. He refused to take any 
stand, but quietly reflected the question and particularly the 
doubts the girl expressed back to her. It later developed that 
the girl had had sexual intercourse and felt very guilty and also 
extremely hostile toward men. Had the pastor taken sides on her 
question, he would have blocked any deeper communication. 
The question was a form of resistance to revealing the truth 
about herself. The pastor's attention to her feelings, very 
vaguely expressed at first, rather than to the issue she raised, 
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demonstrated to her that he would accept deeper feelings, if 
expressed. The resistance was thus overcome. 

At this point the minister needs to understand the differences 
between his approach and that of the psychoanalyst. The an- 
alyst, who is highly trained to use a specific technique, will at 
times handle defenses in a rather direct and interpretive man- 
ner. The minister may discover this from reading books about 
psychoanalytic work. However, the relationship of the minister 
and the analyst and the training of each are so different that 
the minister should not attempt to copy this technique from the 
psychoanalyst. 

In handling resistances the counselor's best approach is that 
of acceptance, understanding and reflection of feelings. In this 
way the individual is helped to look at himself and to take 
something of a critical attitude toward himself. He gradually 
comes to discover the fact that he has been defensive. By ac- 
cepting the individual's feelings the counselor gives the coun- 
selee strength to become honest with himself. In this way the 
counselee gains insight into his resistances and defenses. 
Through acceptance and emotional release his need for defenses 
diminish gradually. 

An illustration of this is seen in a young woman who in the 
early sessions of a counseling relationship continued to ask the 
counselor to question her. She was sure that his questions would 
help her to talk. They would aid her in bringing out her 
problems. She would sit for a period of minutes waiting for 
him to ask questions. The counselor simply accepted verbally 
her feeling that she wanted to be questioned, but always replied 
to the effect that he had no questions that he wanted to ask her. 
He did not go into any long explanations of why he did not 
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wish to question her. His feeling was that in this situation her 
desire for questions was a resistance against her desire for help. 
He furthermore was operating on the principle that to question 
people about deeply emotional matters was not a constructive 
approach. After several interviews in which the young woman 
had begun to talk spontaneously and without questions, and 
after she had revealed something of her real problem, the 
following conversation took place. 

CE : I am glad you didn't ask me a lot of questions when I wanted 
you to. I am rather ashamed now to admit what was on my mind. 
I did not want to talk about the things that have been really both- 
ering me. I was sure that you wouldn't hit my problem with ques- 
tions. You wouldn't guess it. Then I wouldn't have to talk 
about it. , 

CR: You were rather trying to cover up, weren't you? 
CE: Yes. I have to admit that. 

Here we see an expression of the capacity of one person to 
evaluate her own behavior when she was permitted the freedom 
to do so in an atmosphere of acceptance. 

THE PROBLEM OF HANDLING GUILT 

Guilt has always been of special interest to ministers. They 
have felt that part of their work was to help people get release 
from guilt through the acceptance or realization of the forgive- 
ness of God. They have sought to do this in various ways in- 
cluding prayer and personal reassurances of the forgiveness of 
God. However, many alert clergymen have found instances 
where they were sure their approach was not effective. It is 
important, therefore, that this problem be dealt with here at 
considerable length. 
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Part of the difficulty has grown out of the failure to dis- 
tinguish different kinds of guilt. In the first place, it is necessary 
to distinguish between objective guilt and feelings of guilt. 
Theological guilt may be taken as one illustration of objective 
guilt. If the Ten Commandments are accepted as the law of 
God, then anyone who breaks one of them is objectively guilty 
of having broken a law of God. However, a person may be 
objectively guilty without being aware that he has broken a law. 
Or he may be aware that he has broken a law but he may not 
feel guilty about it. The minister traditionally has felt that it is 
a part of his -task to interpret the laws of God and to lead 
people into a feeling of guilt where they have broken these 
laws. The minister has attempted to do this, either by techniques 
of condemnation or by the opposite technique of leading people 
into a deeper insight into the laws of God and the realities o 
the human life. This second approach assumes that God him- 
self pronounces judgment in the processes of life and the task 
of the minister is to help people interpret and gain insight into 
their own experience. 

Other examples of objective guilt might be given. Frequently 
a case is reported in the newspaper where a person before the 
law is judged guilty of a crime. But within himself he may feel 
no guilt; he may say that he is following the dictates of his 
conscience and that he would feel guilty had he not broken this 
particular law. In some instances the minister has come to the 
defense of such people saying that a man ought to obey his 
conscience even though that brings him into direct conflict with 
the law of the land. 

The pastor deals with both objective guilt and feelings of 
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guilt. However, as far as counseling is concerned there needs 
to be a clear distinction at this point. 

People come to the pastor for help because they realize that 
something is wrong. The fact that they are unhappy, miserable, 
discontented, that they are experiencing suffering in a way that 
they cannot explain nor remove indicates to them that they need 
help. They do not say, "My past experiences have determined 
that I should be this way. Therefore there is nothing I can do 
about it." They do say, "Something is wrong and I need to find 
out what it is and what I can do about it." 

With such an attitude the individual is acknowledging guilt 
in an objective sense. He is saying that his life is not being lived 
on the basis of conditions which create happiness and con- 
tentment. Perhaps he is saying that it cannot be lived that way 
without help. He may not express it in terms of feelings, but 
he is saying here that fundamental laws are being violated in 
his personality. He is going a step further and saying that he 
has a responsibility in the situation which he is accepting. 

The very situation that brings a person to the counselor is 
the result of the fact that life itself places a judgment on human 
personality. The person in coming for help acknowledges that 
he feels an adverse judgment which he would like to change. 
He may relate'this to God or he may not relate it to God. The 
important point is that he is able to judge from his own experi- 
ence that something very fundamental is not as it should be. 

On the other hand, the counselor will deal with many people 
who confess various feelings of guilt. These feelings have been 
long identified as feelings of remorse and self-punishment. They 
may be clearly related to a real guilt situation. Or they may be 
very strong feelings with no clear relationship to any real situa- 
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tion. For example, the minister may see a man who has com- 
mitted murder and who confesses that murder to him. Here is 
a situation which is real. The individual may have deep feelings 
of guilt, remorse, and indicate a desire for some kind of pun- 
ishment and atonement for his act. Or he may say that he does 
not feel guilty, indeed, he may go on to say that he feels justi- 
fied in committing his act. Or a person may come to the minister 
confessing profound feelings of guilt and asking for severe 
punishment but be completely unable to tell the minister any- 
thing which should create such intense feelings. 

This leads to a distinction between real and neurotic guilt. 
Real guilt is the sense that one has broken a fundamental law 
or that one has done something that has severely injured him- 
self or other people. The feelings are commensurate with the 
seriousness of the act and are consciously related to the act. In 
neurotic guilt the feelings are greatly exaggerated beyond the 
act which the individual confesses, or the person is unable to 
relate his feelings to any act or situation. 

Guilt, real or neurotic, must always be understood in terms of 
an individual's cultural background. There are people who be- 
cause of their early training would feel an intense guilt in going 
into a moving picture show on Sunday. While some folks would 
say that such feelings of guilt are silly, nevertheless, the min- 
ister should accept and understand these feelings in terms of 
the background of the individual. If he feels they are silly and 
unimportant he is very likely to hurt the person. 

Neurotic guilt feelings likewise must be accepted by the 
counselor in terms of the feelings of the individual However, 
the release from the neurotic guilt feelings is quite another 
matter. Thus an individual may come to the pastor with pro- 
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found feelings of guilt over the fact that he stole a small 
amount of money from his mother when he was ten years of 
age. Obviously something is wrong here. The pastor cannot 
help this person in counseling by directly minimizing his guilt 
or by telling him he should not feel so guilty about such a 
small trifle. It is far better procedure to accept his feelings as 
they are, permitting him whatever freedom he can accept to 
look back into his problem. The thing such a person is really 
saying is that he feels very guilty about his attitudes and rela- 
tionships to his mother. The stealing incident is but a peg on 
which he hangs his intense feelings. Actually, however, his 
feelings are created by other factors within his experience. One 
might suspect a conflict between his love and hate relationships 
toward his mother with the intense guilt that such a situation 
would involve. 

Whether the pastor should seek to help such a person will 
depend on the skill and training of the pastor in relationship to 
the strength of the person. Some pastors can help some persons 
who are suffering from neurotic feelings of guilt through the 
counseling procedures outlined in this book. Other pastors 
could not help the same person. Here again we come back to 
the problem of the skill and the training of the individual 
pastor and also the attitudes of the pastor in relation to 
problems of guilt. 

Another distinction should be made in feelings of guilt. This 
distinction is between conscious guilt and unconscious guilt. It 
is possible for a person to have committed an act at a given 
time in his life for which he actually feels intensely guilty, but 
to have completely repressed these feelings. He may have also 
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repressed the memory o the act; or he may still be aware o the 
act without being aware of the feelings. 

Another person may be aware of a feeling of guilt without 
being aware of why he feels that way. Many times people have 
intense conscious guilt without any awareness of the cause of 
their guilt. Such a situation would also be classified as neurotic 
guilt. Many times such people feel guilty not because of any- 
thing they have done but rather because of impulses or desires 
which they have experienced within their life. It is a case where 
the conscience of the person is condemning the impulses of the 
person and where the ego is more or less blocked in giving full 
reign either to the conscience or the impulses. The individual 
can neither be a saint who does not have sinful impulses, nor 
can he be a sinner who can express his impulses in activity. Such 
people often experience a great deal of miserable suffering. 

It can be seen here that handling conscious guilt may be 
different from handling guilt of which people do not feel 
aware. In the latter situation the counselor will do well to re- 
main on the level of the awareness of the person. By digging 
into guilt feelings before the individual has expressed them 
openly the counselor may throw the person against his con- 
science or his impulses in a way which will result in stronger 
defenses. 

It should be clear now why the usual methods of handling 
guilt have not been altogether successful. Two things may 
happen to conscious feelings of guilt. Such feelings may either 
be released and eliminated from the personality or they may 
be repressed beneath the level of consciousness into the un- 
conscious processes of the mind. It is only as a person is able to 
relate his feelings of guilt to the situation out of which they 
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arose, to evaluate that situation, and to make what changes he 
feels he should make in his attitudes and actions, that guilt is 
released. The weakness of much of our traditional religious 
approach to the problem of guilt lies in the fact that we have 
dealt with all types of guilt in the same fashion. We have 
said that guilt is guilt, without understanding the complexities 
of the feelings of guilt. "We have sought to help men to find a 
sense of release from guilt without any attempt on their part to 
relate that guilt feeling to actual processes and realities within 
their own experience. We have sought to enable them to get 
release from guilt without assuming any responsibility for the 
conditions which have created it or for what is to happen after 
the release. Theological interpretations of guilt and forgiveness 
have been mistakenly translated into a technique for the release 
of guilt without taking into account the dynamic processes 
involved. 

Actually the result of this process in many people has been 
the repression of guilt rather than its release. This repressed 
guilt then has been redirected in various kinds of religious 
activities. It is one of the factors behind the "holier than thou" 
attitudes found in many religious people. It is also one of the 
factors which leads religious people to condemn others who do 
not agree with them or live as they live. It also leads many 
people to engage in a compulsive manner in various kinds of 
religious rituals as a means of continually atoning for their 
guilt Obviously in such procedures there is no growth or 
creative expression of the personality. 

A person with a feeling of guilt needs to find full release for 
feeling through communication of it to another person in an 
atmosphere of acceptance and understanding. The counselor, 
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dealing with either objective guilt or feelings of guilt, needs to 
be entirely free from condemning or condoning attitudes. There 
needs to be a full and free sense of acceptance of the person, 
and understanding of his circumstances and feelings with re- 
sponses that indicate these attitudes. The person needs to be 
given freedom to hold on to his feelings or give them up as he 
is ready and able. If an individual has a feeling of guilt as a 
result of resentment toward one of his parents, he will not be 
able to give up that feeling completely until he has found re- 
lease for his resentment. Feelings of guilt are often an emo- 
tional symptom of a conflict either within the individual or 
between the person and other people. Premature efforts to im- 
part a sense of forgiveness will only push the problem deeper. 
People will find release from guilt only as they are able to work 
through the problem out of which the feeling of guilt arises. 
Release from feelings of guilt therefore comes through full 
communication of the life experience to another in an atmos- 
phere of acceptance and through a realistic handling of the 
guilt producing situation. 

In the light of this, the question as to the meaning of the 
forgiveness of God arises. If the forgiveness of God is taken, 
to mean a somewhat mystic feeling that everything is all right, 
that one is no longer to be punished for some sin he has com- 
mitted or that one is no longer conscious of a feeling of guilt, 
then conflict will be felt with what we have been saying. It is 
such an interpretation of the forgiveness of God which results 
in repression. From the point of view of the New Testament, 
the forgiveness of God is a profound process in human life, 
even as are the processes which produce feelings of guilt. If the 
experiences which make for guilt are real processes within the 
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life of the person then the experiences which' lead to the release 
of guilt must also be real processes. If guilt has to do with the 
fundamental relationships of the individual ego to his own im- 
pulses and his relationship to other men and his relationship to 
God, then release from guilt will have to do also with the 
same impulses and relationships. The process of accepting the 
forgiveness of God is a process of reversing the experiences 
and personality structure that lead to the activities out of which 
the guilt grew. The goal of counseling is to modify or reverse 
the processes that create guilt, so that the person is able to feel 
a release from guilt and accept forgiveness. From our point of 
view, God works in and through the processes of human life. 

The release from guilt does involve the full and conscious 
facing of the situation out of which the guilt grew; it involves 
repentance in the sense of a change in attitudes and behavior; 
it involves also an insight into those realities within oneself and 
in his relationships with other people and with God which 
makes such a change possible. Actually as people find release 
from guilt, they get beyond the act to the attitude out of which 
it grew. Genuine release comes with a certainty of a new di- 
rection in life. This new direction is seen to be in harmony, not 
with some superimposed standard, but with the relationship of 
love. 

The truth that love is the fulfillment of the law becomes 
evident in numerous counseling situations. The individual knows 
that he has been forgiven because inwardly he is able to forgive 
others and because his life is changed. His sense of assurance 
does not rest on any verbal pronouncement by the pastor, but 
rather on a profound sense of the reality within himself. He 
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is able to love because obstacles to love have been removed, and 
he is inwardly free to love. 

In this process the counselor does not pronounce forgiveness 
nor does he give people forgiveness. The counselor is a mediator 
of the grace of God through a living relationship. Again, the 
grace of God is not here interpreted as some mystic experience 
that in some mysterious way is floodecl in upon us. The grace of 
God lies in the real fact that He has created within human 
personality powers which if properly used will result in the 
healing of personality and a more creative way of life. The 
individual does not forgive himself nor does he pull himself 
up by his own bootstraps. He learns to utilize the resources 
which have been made available to him, which he in no way 
creates for himself, but which it is his responsibility to come 
to understand and to learn how to use for his own welfare and 
for the welfare of others. Through the processes of acceptance, 
clarification and release the counselor helps the person to dis- 
cover the underlying motivation for his difficulty, to come to 
terms with negative forces within himself and to give a fuller 
measure of release to the positive aspects of his personality. It 
is fundamental in Christian belief that the law of God has been 
written within the heart of man. The Christian faith finds the 
ultimate objective expression of the inner resources of person* 
ality in the life and work of Christ. 

The problem of forgiveness is largely a human problem. It 
is the problem of being able to fulfill those conditions which 
make the acceptance of the forgiveness of God possible. In 
seeking to create a situation such as we have been describing the 
counselor attempts to help the person accept those necessary 
conditions. The counselor thus uses himself and his relationship 
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to another person to make real the nature of the person's basic 
relationship to God. The counselor here is but a mediator, a 
^o-between. His major task is to help the individual discover 
and use the creative inner realities which are present within 
him, to come to his own dynamic relationship with God. 

There is always in religion the tendency to formalize and 
standardize procedures in terms of ritual. This grows out of the 
psychological fact that through ritual many folks are able to 
allay their anxiety. If they do the thing which is conceived to be 
right or required of them they can feel an inner satisfaction at 
least for a period. Many ministers have had occasions when 
they seriously questioned the validity and effectiveness of this 
approach. 

One of the dangers in using a standardized ritualistic ap- 
proach to the problem of guilt is that guilt itself becomes struc- 
turalized in those religious ideas and activities. This means then 
that a person feels compulsively forced to accept a given reli- 
gious idea or practice. He does not feel a positive assent to it, 
but rather a necessity to accept it. The idea or the practice allays 
his feelings of guilt; in other words, they keep these feelings 
out of his consciousness. Elaborate systems of religious or theo- 
logical ideas or practices may be built up by people who are 
fundamentally motivated by guilt which has become structured 
and fixed in their religious ideas. 

The counseling approach seeks, not to structure guilt in reli- 
gious ideas or practices, but rather to help people find release 
from guilt so that they can structure positive tendencies of their 
personalities in religion. The guilt-ridden religious person 
usually is exceedingly unhappy and has a strong drive in the 
direction of domination or submission. While he may do some 
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things that are exceedingly helpful, he cannot render the kind 
of service which is motivated by love. The goal of the Christian 
faith is to help persons find full release from guilt so that the 
creative capacities of their personalities may find full, spon- 
taneous expression. 

THE PROBLEM OF TALKING ABOUT PAST EXPERIENCES 

There is a popular conception that the counseling process is 
one of asking people questions that tend to trace all their ex- 
periences back to childhood and that when people come to 
understand the relation of childhood experiences to their 
present problems they will have the solutions. The assumption 
here is often that all that is needed is an intellectual grasp of 
one's life history. The failure of this theory becomes evident to 
anyone who works closely with people. 

One reason for the prevalence of this theory is the fact that 
psychoanalytic practice has found the causes of adult difficulties 
in childhood experiences. This fact, however, does not justify 
the easy assumption that all one has to do to understand him- 
self is to know a few facts about his childhood. While it is true 
that in psychoanalysis an individual does go back into his child- 
hood, he does so within the framework of the psychoanalytic 
relationship and under the guidance of a person who is highly 
trained in the technique that is being used. This is a complicated 
process involving the emotional dynamics of the person's ex- 
perience. Mere intellectualization can be harmful. 8 

There is considerable difference of opinion today among 
therapists as to the necessity of tracing all adult experiences 
back into childhood for the value of therapy. There are those 
who insist on the necessity of this process. There are others like 
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Allen, Horney and Rogers who emphasize the need of con- 
centrating on the individual's present feelings and experiences. 9 
They would ask the question as to the value of a person's 
symptoms to his life in the present. At times there seems to be 
an implication that the method of going back to earlier experi- 
ences does not include the emphasis on the reality of the present 
experience. There are also some persons for whom going back 
to earlier experiences is impossible. 

There are certain courses that are open to the minister to 
follow in regard to this problem. 

In the first place, we would again emphasize the danger of 
questioning a person about his childhood experiences. For one 
thing, such questions are likely to bring up more than the 
individual in this situation can take. Again, they are likely to 
create a defensiveness against the pastor. What right does he 
have to inquire into such matters? Another real danger is that 
they will lead the person to rationalize his present difficulties. 
By this is simply meant that the individual will blame his 
present problems on some past situation or relationship and 
take the position that therefore he can do nothing about them. 
Thus an individual facing a marriage conflict at the age of 
thirty takes the attitude, "I am this way because of the way my 
father treated me in childhood. Therefore there is nothing I 
can do about it" It is this kind of rationalization that needs to 
be avoided in counseling. 

As a positive method of handling this situation the pastor is 
usually safe in following the lead of the person. Where the 
person spontaneously goes back into his earlier experience 
through the process of emotional associations he should be per- 
mitted to do so, if the counselor feels that together they can 
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deal adequately with the emotional situation. The task of the 
counselor here would be that of accepting and responding on 
the basis of the way the person feels about his experience. This 
enables the counselee to relate his feelings to his immediate sit- 
uation. The only justification for going back into the past is 
to free the person from feelings that are crippling him in rela- 
tion to the present. 

Usually talking about childhood experiences takes place with- 
out reference to chronological or logical sequences. This is be- 
cause incidents come to mind of the counselee through the way 
he is feeling at the moment. If his feeling is one of fear he will 
recall a number of experiences occurring at various times in his 
life and apparently unrelated except that each one of them has 
created within him a sense of fear. Release and growth will not 
come through explaining to the counselee that his present 
problems are due to past situations. It will come as the counselee 
is able to work out and get release from the painful feelings that 
are associated with past experiences. The counselor can facilitate 
this process through his acceptance and attempts to clarify the 
feelings of the counselee. The counselor should avoid making 
interpretations at this point. He should simply accept without 
argument or debate the interpretations made by the individual of 
his own experience. 

It would seem that the crux of the problem lies in enabling 
the counselee to express and get release from negative feelings 
about either past or present experiences. It is often important 
for him to face what happened at an earlier level, recall how 
he felt then about it and how he feels now. The important point 
for the counselor is the acceptance and clarification of present 
feeling, whether those feelings are in relation to past or present 
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situations. This will help the person to relate his feelings ac- 
curately and effectively to both past and present reality situa- 
tions. In this way neither the past nor present is ignored and 
one is not used to rationalize the other. Instead, they are 
brought together in a way that makes growth of personality 
possible. As I heard a very competent therapist say many years 
ago, "Personality is changed only as attention is focused on feel- 
ings in relation to present reality/' 

THE PROBLEM OF GIVING REASSURANCE 

One of the tendencies of many pastors is to give verbal re- 
assurance to their people. This takes many forms. Sometimes it 
means a statement that minimizes the problems; sometimes it 
is a statement to the effect that the individual will be all right 
and that there is nothing to worry about. 

If the pastor will do some research on the value and the effect 
of his reassurances, he will find that usually they actually do 
not reassure, but intensify the anxiety of the person. This is 
because the need to reassure others verbally grows out of our 
own anxieties. The person we are really reassuring is ourselves. 

Rogers points out that verbal reassurance never really re- 
assures. 10 He goes on to state that the kind of reassurance that 
does help grows out of acceptance in relationship with the 
counselor. This is something that the alert pastor can observe 
in his own experience. He will find numerous occasions where 
a person seems to have taken heart simply because he has 
developed a relationship with the pastor that offers the oppor- 
tunity to talk out his problems and get help in an atmosphere 
of acceptance. 

There is another kind of real reassurance in the counseling 
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situation. It comes as the individual gets new insight into him- 
self and a new grasp of the realities in his life situation. With 
this he develops a sense that he can handle his problem. This 
feeling of strength grows out of the experience of learning 
that he no longer needs to be afraid of realities, feelings or 
impulses that previously caused anxiety. 

We are not discussing here an easy optimism that some peo- 
ple show in counseling. Such easy optimism is typical of alco- 
holics and some psychopathic personalities. They are sure they 
are cured at the end of the second or third interview, and that 
their trouble will never recur. Such easy optimism is not a sign 
of strength but rather one of the resistances which people have 
against facing their problems. We are rather talking about the 
genuine feeling of strength which comes because of the experi- 
ence of growth within the person. 

Such experiences of reassurance will be verbalized by the 
counselee and his feelings again need to be accepted. One illus- 
tration of this is a young woman who stated the following in 
the course of one interview: 

You don't say much, but I leave here feeling so much better. 
There was a time when I couldn't see how talking like this could 
help me, but now I see that it is and even though I still have my 
problem I feel much better. I can see how it will be solved even- 
tually. 

This statement illustrates the kind of real reassurance that 
comes through the counseling process. It is not given by the 
counselor, but is rather the result of the two working together 
in an attempt to find a deeper sense of positive reality in the 
experiences of the counselee. 
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WITH WHOM SHOULD THE PASTOR COUNSEL? 

The problem faced by every effective pastor is the selection o 
those persons with whom he will carry on a counseling rela- 
tionship, and what he will suggest to those with whom he does 
not feel that he should counsel 

The answer to the question of selection is not easy nor clear 
cut. It involves emotional attitudes in the pastor. He will have 
to come to terms with the fact that he cannot help everyone who 
comes even though he feels that he should be able to help them. 
He will have to learn to accept his own limitations here. Though 
he may believe that the grace of God is available to all men, he 
will have to recognize that there are some who are unable or 
unwilling to accept it, and there are others for whom he does 
not possess the necessary understanding and skill to make the 
grace of God real in their life process. There is a need for much 
critical thought at this point. 

The pastor is in a peculiar position in comparison to other 
workers with persons. He has a responsibility to all of his 
people. Furthermore, as a pastor he has responsibilities that 
must be discharged in ways other than counseling. He is not as 
free as the physician to accept or reject. He faces the task of 
defining his responsibilities and the methods by which they may 
be discharged with various individuals. 

The average pastor is very conscientious at this point and 
understands that he must define his responsibilities in terms of 
reality. But reality is at times difficult to evaluate accurately. The 
pastor has often been accused by the physician of overoptimism 
in his beliefs in the possibility of a person being helped. On 
the other hand, he may be able to cite instances of the physi- 
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cian being overpessimistic. We are dealing here with matters 
of judgment in which training and background as well as the 
way in which professional goals are defined make a difference. 
There are times when the faith of the helper, be he pastor 
or physician, or the lack of it, makes a difference in the out- 
come. But even here the pastor must be careful that his faith 
is grounded in an understanding of realities, rather than in 
hopeful, but blind wishing. There are great difficulties in mak- 
ing an accurate prognosis in some cases and the room for error 
is large. 

For the pastor, the issue is not a straight either-or as many 
clergymen and psychiatrists assume. The pastor may refer a 
person to a psychiatrist. Certainly he should not continue to 
counsel with the person without the knowledge and consent of 
the psychiatrist. There are some rare instances where such a 
joint approach is helpful, but this is not the rule. But the pastor 
should not feel that when he has referred a person to a psy- 
chiatrist he must break off all contacts with that person. He 
may still render some needed services. He is still the person's 
pastor. Just what this will mean in individual cases must be 
determined by the needs of the person and what the particular 
pastor has to offer. At least he should maintain an interest. 

The fear of many psychiatrists is that the clergyman does 
not understand what he is trying to do for the patient, and will 
therefore unwittingly interfere. Sometimes this fear is justified. 
This situation points up the need of each profession to under- 
stand and accept the other. The other side is that the pastor may 
have some fears of what the psychiatrist is trying to do. At 
times this is jusified; at other times it is not. This situation will 
tend to decrease as both psychiatrists and clergymen are better 
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trained in the professional schools and find a deeper security 
in their own professional status and relations to each other. 

The patient also needs to be considered here. Some patients 
will tend to play the psychiatrist and the clergyman off against 
each other. Unless there is insight into this need in the patient, 
it may result in professional antagonisms. This is exactly what 
some patients unconsciously want. It proves they are both 
wrong. On the other hand, there may be legitimate needs in the 
patient that the pastor can fulfill apart from a counseling 
process and in harmony with the goals of the psychiatrist. 

Another real issue that the pastor must face is just what 
help means. In this book we have outlined a procedure where 
help means allowing a person to work out negative feelings 
of which he is aware and achieve something of a reorganiza- 
tion of his life. We may have given the impression that this 
is what help always means for all people. Obviously there are 
many persons with whom this method will not work. They may 
need a deeper method psychoanalysis. Or they may be in a 
condition where no known method will work for this end. 
Some of these persons will find a certain stability and security 
in the group life of the church and in various activities in the 
church or community. Some of them will live out feelings, and 
needs which make group relationships difficult or impossible. 
This is a real test for Christian fellowship and acceptance. 
Some may find considerable support in an understanding pastor 
who shows an interest in them in casual contacts. There is no 
change of attitudes or feelings here but there may be consider- 
able stabilization so that a deeper level of illness is not neces- 
sary. 

One of the real problems that face the pastor in seeking to 
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select those with whom he will counsel along the lines sug- 
gested in this book is that o the ego strength of the person. 
This has been discussed in a previous chapter. This can be 
determined in a number o ways. A person with a psychosis or 
deep neurosis usually has a weak ego. His conscious processes 
of adjustment are more or less completely at the control of 
inner impulses which he does not understand but which he feels 
forced to act out. A person with a weak ego will depend almost 
completely on the counselor; a stronger ego will take hold 
of his situation and go ahead, but he will still need some 
dependence on the counselor. A strong ego will show some 
tendencies or expressions of insight even in early interviews; 
a weak ego seems overwhelmed and does not try to understand. 
A person with a strong ego will assume some responsibility 
for his situation; a weak ego will want others to assume all 
responsibility. A person with a relatively strong ego will try 
to do something constructive about actual problem situations; 
he will be willing to face at least some of the real issues in- 
volved in his situation. 

It is extremely difficult to draw a sharp line between those 
with whom the pastor should counsel and those with whom he 
should not. Instead of doing this we shall discuss certain types 
of persons and indicate the difficulties involved. However, 
It should be added that one major criterion is in the person. It is 
very important for the clergyman to know the various symp- 
toms of mental illness and their meaning, but there is a 
danger in rigidly applying these, as we shall indicate. Another 
equally important consideration is the training, background and 
skill of the ministers. Ministers are so unequally trained in this 
area today that any generalized criteria are impossible. 
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There are certain persons with whom the pastor should be 
very cautious in proceeding in a counseling relationship. 

One of these is the person who has physical complaints. In 
such situations, the pastor should insist on a good medical 
examination. The person may have another problem, related 
or unrelated to the physical complaint, which is within the 
scope of the pastor and outside the province of the physician. 
However, if the person's emotional conflicts are causing ex- 
treme or serious physical symptoms, or if the person is unaware 
of any problems except the symptoms themselves, he should 
be referred to psychiatric help. The pastor should maintain an 
interest as a pastor, but not try to counsel with such persons 
unless they are also under the care of a physician. 

A second g*oup of persons requiring caution are those who 
have had sudden changes of personality. Sometimes these 
changes of personality have religious coloring; sometimes they 
do not. Ministers are often misled by the religious side of the 
picture. Sudden changes of personality which create problems 
in the relationships of the individual to others or which affect 
his general adjustments adversely, are not to be taken lightly. 
They may have a physical basis, as in general paresis. Or they 
may have a psychological basis. Only a psychiatric study can 
determine this. 

A third group are those who show marked symptoms of 
mental illness, such as depression, overactivity, a fear of im- 
pending catastrophe or death, delusions of grandeur or persecu- 
tion, and others. Persons with bizarre religious ideas should 
be included here. Such ideas are the reflection of an emotional 
condition which is too severe for counseling, and they cannot 
be helped by any rational approach to the ideas. The clergy- 
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man should know the community resources available for such 
persons, and should co-operate with those institutions and with 
the family of the person in getting adequate treatment. He 
should also be aware of the great danger of suicide in de- 
pressed persons. 11 

A fourth group, the neurotic, is difficult to discuss unless one 
thinks in purely static terms. Certainly the average pastor is 
not trained, nor does he have time, to counsel with persons 
who have a deep neurosis, such as a strong compulsion or a 
well-developed hysteria. On the other hand, most people in 
our culture have mild neurotic tendencies. With some of these 
some ministers can be of help; with others they cannot. In some 
neurotics, as in some psychotics, there is a danger involved in 
bringing to the surface the strong hostility which they experi- 
ence. Some people with strong neurotic drives will set up a 
relationship on the basis of their needs that only a trained 
person can handle. 

When it comes to referring neurotic persons the clergyman 
is often at a loss. They are not eligible for help in many state 
hospitals. Many communities have no adequately trained -psy- 
chiatrists. Furthermore, some ministers have discovered that 
some psychiatrists who are not oriented psychoanalytically do 
not understand neurotics and do not help them. Again, we are 
not trying to give a generalized answer, but rather to indicate 
where some of the problems and dangers are. Sometimes the 
best that a pastor can do for these persons is to give them 
an acceptance and security in his relationship with them, to 
help them to activities where they can find whatever small 
degree of satisfaction they are capable of, and not to try to 
counsel in the sense of getting at the roots of their difficulty. 
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A fifth group constitutes those who have a long history o 
repeated failures and who have learned nothing from their ex- 
perience. Strangely enough, the clergyman has been very much 
interested in many of this group. They present an appealing 
situation, they often have so much of good about them, they 
are usually very optimistic about themselves and assure the 
helper that it will never happen again, they come begging for 
help but often experience a marked inability to take any 
responsibility for themselves or to face their problems and feel- 
ings realistically, they are sometimes experts in intellectualizing 
their problems and trying to solve it on that basis, they are 
likely to seek protection and sympathy rather than any rela- 
tionship that aims at inner change. In this group fall various 
specific persons and problems; the alcoholic, the homosexual 
or person afflicted with other sexual perversions (masturba- 
tion is not here considered a perversion) , criminals, and many 
others whose activities never bring them into contact with the 
law, but who live irresponsible, unproductive lives, always 
meaning to do better but never getting around to it. 

We are not saying here that these persons cannot be helped. 
Certainly some of them can be. But there are real difficulties 
involved. The minister is well-advised not to attempt counsel- 
ing with any who represent extreme forms of this reaction 
unless he has special training and is thus qualified. The lack 
of conscience or of inner control that is found in many of these 
people is not easily remedied. With persons falling in a milder 
form of this pattern some clergymen can be of considerable 
help. The spontaneous changes in such persons that occasion- 
ally occur in religious conversions present problems that we 
cannot discuss here. 
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A sixth group is the involutional, the person at the change of 
life. Physicians feel that most of the problems of this age are 
grounded in physiological processes. Many psychiatrists feel 
that while physiological processes are a factor, many of the emo- 
tional problems grow out of unsolved situations at some earlier 
level. Certainly, the general medical opinion makes it difficult 
to counsel with many of these people. The idea that their prob- 
lem is physical is a very welcome relief from responsibility, 
even though inwardly they know it is not entirely true. On 
the other hand, they frequently come to the pastor with feelings 
of guilt on which they seek relief. Sometimes they come with 
marriage problems. In the milder forms, an understanding 
pastor with some training can be of considerable help. With 
the extreme forms of this reaction, there are grave difficulties 
involved in counseling and also the danger of suicide. These 
persons should be referred to psychiatric help. 

A seventh group is the aged and aging, 12 persons over sixty. 
Here there are numerous possible complications that only a 
physician is able to diagnose and treat. On the other hand, these 
folk often have emotional problems that are related to their 
immediate social situation, and are in no way related to physio- 
logical changes. They turn very naturally and easily to an 
understanding pastor for help. Others present a situation so 
clouded by organic changes that the clergyman can be of little 
help. Here again the decision has to be made in terms of the 
person involved, not in terms of age or other classification. 

Certain problems arise in the matter of referral. One is the 
danger of sudden confrontation with the idea that a psychiatrist 
is needed. To some persons, coming to the pastor for help, 
to hear this in the early part of an interview brings shock and 
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fright. If the pastor has decided to make a referral, he needs 
to consider how it should be done with each particular person. 
Certainly he should be aware of the person who will interpret 
a too sudden referral as indicating fear and rejection on his 
part, and who will therefore be unable to act on his advice. 

Another approach is to help the person to come to the in- 
sight that he needs more help than the clergyman is qualified to 
give. This is done by allowing the person to talk about his 
problems long enough to get a good picture of them himself 
and also to get confidence in the pastor's understanding and 
methods. Unless the pastor shows some real understanding of 
how the person feels, there is little basis for the person to feel 
that the psychiatrist will understand him. A referral made on 
the basis of understanding is more likely to be acted upon. 
Furthermore, if permitted freedom to talk many people will 
come to express a fear of psychiatrists. Obviously this feeling 
needs to be worked out to some extent before an effective 
referral can be made. Sometimes a person will come to the place 
of asking the pastor's opinion. Before this is given it would 
be good to get the person to express his own feelings on the 
subject. Sometimes a person begins by saying that he could 
never consult a psychiatrist, but that they do find it possible to 
talk with a clergyman. Certainly these feelings should be 
worked through before a referral is made. Technical vocabu- 
lary should always be avoided in making a referral. To hear a 
pastor say, "You are neurotic and need psychiatric treatment/' 
would be devastating to some persons. However, to hear him 
say with real understanding, "I am not able to help you with 
these things, but perhaps Dr. So-and-So could help you if you 
cared to talk it over with him/' would have an entirely different 
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effect. It should be remembered that unless a person seeks fur- 
ther help because inwardly he wants it rather than because the 
pastor says he needs it, help may be impossible to give. Some- 
times the approach outlined in this book can be used to help a 
person accept a deeper level of therapy rather than to give 
help directly with his problem. 

There are times when the pastor must consult the family 
of the person or some other responsible person. These are situa- 
tions where a person is too sick mentally to accept responsibility 
for himself. There are other times in counseling when he must 
accept the wishes of the person and keep his counseling con- 
tacts a secret from the family. 

The great opportunity of the pastor is in the normal crises 
of life where he has a natural relationship. Here he is dealing 
with strong feeling related to an immediate situation. This 
feeling may have its roots in past experience, but it is present 
now and often can be worked through in terms of the immediate 
crisis. Many people live under severe external pressures and 
can be given considerable relief and help to grow to the place 
where they can meet their situation in a relatively short time. 
Many others find themselves in an acute conflict situation which 
thwarts their growth toward a satisfying experience. Others 
have espoused the Christian faith but find doubts, fears and 
misgivings, instead of a positive, creative experience. The 
sick and the bereaved have a peculiar claim on the services of 
the pastor. There are many persons in every church who right- 
fully expect that their minister should be able to help them 
with their life problems. There are others who are clearly in 
a condition where the services of a psychiatrist are required. 
The intelligent clergyman will seek to develop and apply his 
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skills in those situations which will, in his judgment, profit 
most from what he has to offer, and also to use other resources 
to their fullest extent. 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have considered the techniques of the 
counseling process. It should be kept in mind that techniques 
alone are not enough. Feelings may be reflected in a cold, 
mechanical manner that is deadening rather than creative. 
Only against the background of a person-to-person relationship 
such as we have indicated will counseling be creative in terms 
of insights and growth. We shall consider this experience of 
insight in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER FIVE 



Insight as the Goal in Counseling 



One of the neglected capacities o the human mind today is 
the capacity to look into one's experience and see the laws 
and relationships that give it meaning. This is neglected partly 
because it is painful, partly through a false idea of conflict 
with the scientific method, and partly because of the overin- 
tellectualization of religion. However, workers in the field of 
therapy are aware of the deep need for insight as part of the 
process of cure, and also of the capacity of the human mind 
to achieve insight under adequate conditions or relationships. 

The tendency in religion for insights to become overintellec- 
tualized and formulated into fixed and rigid systems has been 
discussed, elsewhere. 1 To the extent that this tendency is in- 
dulged, the individual or group develops unwholesome ways of 
living. Religious insights, if they are to maintain their vital- 
ity, must be constantly undergoing a process of growth and 
enlargement. 

There is a need today for a reconsideration of many of the 
approaches and techniques of religion from the point of view 
of their value in helping persons to develop insight 2 into their 
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own experiences. Worship, both public and private, preaching, 
religious education and other activities in the church, may be 
the means through which people come to growing insight or 
they may be the means through which insight is repressed and 
unwholesome ways of living are developed. Our task in this 
book, however, is to relate the experiences of religious insight 
to the processes of pastoral counseling. 

WHAT IS INSIGHT? 

Rogers 3 analyzes insight to include the perception of rela- 
tionships in previously known facts, the acceptance of self and 
the element of choice. That these are vital aspects of insight 
no one could deny, 

In answer to the question "What is insight?" we shall seek 
first some clarification in regard to the process by which it is 
achieved. Insight in counseling is a result of an emotional rela- 
tionship and process with another person that permits the com- 
munication of life experience, the release of negative feelings, 
and the growth of positive feelings. Insight does not come from 
outside the person; it emerges from within the personality. It 
emerges as a person finds new emotional strength and reorien- 
tation toward life. The counseling relationship and process 
which we have been describing sets up optimal conditions for 
its achievement. The emergence of insight in counseling is an 
indication that through the counseling experience the individual 
has achieved a certain measure of emotional growth. 

The idea that insight emerges is difficult for many people to 
grasp who have not witnessed this process. There is a feeling 
among many counselors and therapists that insight has to be 
given. This feeling checks with the attitude of many ministers 
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in relation to preaching. They feel that in preaching they have 
to give people insight. 

Part of the problem here is at the point of confusing insight 
with explanation, particularly explanation in the terms of a 
given point of view in psychology or in religion. Many persons 
will not formulate their experience in psychoanalytic terms or 
in terms of a liberal theology (for example) if the counselor 
does not supply these terms and explanations. However, a coun- 
selor is sometimes amazed at how close a person's formulations 
of his experience, in his own terms, comes into a very close 
agreement with some well formulated point of view with 
which the person has had little or no previous contact. 

Insight is more than explanation. It is the expression of a 
profound capacity in the human mind to look at itself and 
express both the "cause-effect" and * 'meaning-value 1 ' relation- 
ships which it finds there. It also involves looking beyond 
oneself into broader life relationships in the same way. It is 
more than a description or explanation. It is the discovery of 
positive realities witliin the self or within the world external 
to the self by which one may live and grow with satisfactions 
and achievement. To be sure, some persons are too ill emo- 
tionally to achieve this kind of insight. However, a lack of 
faith in a person's capacity for insight on the part of the 
counselor may completely block the process of achieving it. 

The content of insight covers the entire process of life. Any 
aspect of experience which has had an impact on the emotional 
life of a person may find recognition in the content of that 
person's insight. Insight is an emotional grasp of elements 
which comprise the personality. Insight involves acceptance 
of the impulses and the urges that drive toward goals. It 
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also involves the acceptance and understanding of the processes 
of conscience, in both their negative and positive aspects. It 
also involves the understanding of experiences which have 
brought reactions of fear, guilt and hate. Insight, further, 
involves the capacity to look at one's conflicts and the way in 
which one has dealt with those conflicts. Insight also involves 
an understanding of one's personal relationships, the attitudes 
of other people, the ways in which one has been treated by 
others, but also one's own reactions to other people. It includes 
changes or modifications which one has made or wants to make 
in his own personality. It includes a grasp of the fundamental 
center of personality, the values, meanings and purposes by 
which one has lived and by which one continues to live. 

There is another aspect of real insight in addition to the 
specific elements in its content. In true insight there is a quality 
of wholeness. The individual not only sees himself as a living 
person, a whole being, but he also sees himself in relationship 
to other persons. For example, insight involves not only under- 
standing sexual impulses as such, but understanding these im- 
pulses as they affect one's relation to other persons. A person 
gaining insight also finds himself reaching out beyond his own 
finite dimensions to the larger universe of which he is a part. 
In religion this sense of wholeness is expressed in terms of 
man's relationship to God. It is this inner conviction that life 
does fit together and that a sense of wholeness or unity within 
oneself and within one's relationships to other people and to 
God can be achieved, that gives a definite religious quality to 
insight. 

Another aspect and distinguishing characteristic of insight is 
that it forms a basis for action. Insight crystallizes the emo- 
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tional growth that a person has made and gives it conscious 
formulations and direction. We might indeed define insight 
as the emotional apprehension of reality, both internal and ex- 
"ternal, with sufficient clarity and intensity that a person be- 
comes "aware of his growth and achieves freedom to make 
further changes within himself and in, his .relationships, with 
other persons. Insight results in the conscious, intellectual 
formulation of what has already taken place on the deeper 
dynamic levels of personality. 

This brings us to one of the major differences between in- 
sight and intellectual explanation of personality, either psy- 
chological or theological. Explanation is impotent to change 
personality. Indeed, explanation grows out of the process of 
rationalization. A person rationalizes because he is unable or 
unwilling to accept and understand the various feelings or con- 
flicts in his experience. Rationalization is finding good reasons 
for justifying behavior rather than the honest motive. Rational- 
ization, therefore, tends to block the process of growth. It may, 
however, result in the development of rather complicated 
systems of psychological or theological explanation of events 
and their meanings. Such systems are the expression of dynamic 
processes that result in evasion or concealment. Real insight 
is the result of facing difficulties and conflicts honestly, work- 
ing through negative feelings, and finding the capacity to ex- 
press positive tendencies with initiative and spontaneity. In the 
counseling process many rationalizations are brought up, 
looked at and given up, as the feelings behind them are worked 
through. 

A further word should be said about the value of insight. A 
major value lies in the new sense of strength that is felt by the 
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ego. Energy previously consumed in a conflict now becomes 
availaBETto Tbe" used as directed by the self. Energy previously 
used in building up and maintaining defenses against unac- 
ceptable impulses is now free also to be used in constructive 
activity. The individual feels a new capacity for love and foi 
work. A new sense of self-assurance and certainty develops, 
This is not the overcompensating kind of sureness, but is 
rather a deep genuine sense of certainty. As persons achieve a 
greater level of insight in the counseling process they frequently 
say, "I can handle this thing now/' Or they report that sud- 
denly they have discovered that they have been handling a prob- 
lem which up to that time they could not handle. Sometimes 
the step in emotional growth seems so large that as an indi- 
vidual looks back on his previous problems he now evaluates 
them as being silly. He knows, however, that at one time they 
were very serious to him. His new evaluation indicates a quite 
different perspective on them. 

It should be emphasized again that insight emerges in the 
counseling process. It is the result of a relationship with the 
counselor which gives the counselee a profound sense of ac- 
ceptance which permits him freedom to express and become 
himself, which gives him sufficient emotional support and 
dependence, but at the same time places on him appropriate 
responsibility. It emerges as negative feelings are released and 
the personality grows toward its own positive potentials. It 
comes in part as an individual is allowed to be spontaneous 
and finds that his own spontaneous feelings or ideas have a 
value to himself and to another person. 

There is a relation between the attitudes of many people 
toward experiences of insight in the counseling process and the 
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Christian doctrine of grace. Grace, in the Christian doctrine, 
is always something which is given, which is not the product 
of the individual's own conscious will and efforts. Experiences 
of insight are often expressed in a similar mood. The individual 
does not become proud and haughty, saying, "Look what I 
have done for myself." He rather feels himself in possession of 
deep, powerful inner processes which are not of his own mak- 
ing but which are very clearly a part of him. The experience 
is thus one which makes him feel humble. By humble we mean 
simply an attitude of accepting himself as he is without either 
feeling a sense of approval or disapproval, superiority or in- 
feriority about himself. 

LEVELS OF INSIGHT 

Many of the problems in relation to insight can be clarified 
by distinguishing different levels of insight. 

The first level is the awareness that something is wrong, that 
a problem exists, and that help is needed. Until a person has 
this level of insight he is not a suitable subject for counseling. 
The avenues for arriving at this insight are numerous and may 
or may not have any relation to the counselor. At this level the 
individual simply says, "I have a problem, I need help, how 
can I get it?" 

In general the pastor meets this level of awareness in two 
distinct forms. There is the person in whom the need is more 
or less easily recognized by anyone. It is out in the open for 
all to see. Illustrations of this need are in such experiences as 
physical illnessess and bereavement. In these situations the 
pastor is expected to go to the person involved. 

On the other hand, there is the individual who is aware 
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of a need, but it is carefully concealed from the view of the 
general public. For example, it may be in regard to a marriage 
problem. The pastor must always recognize the privacy of every 
personality. This means that even though he suspects that a 
certain person is wrestling with a problem, he may have to be 
content in waiting until that individual comes and presents 
his problem. In the meantime, the task of the pastor is that 
of developing a sound relationship with the person. 

Not all people who have needs which are very apparent, 
such as a physical illness or bereavement, are aware of the 
deeper aspects of their need. The pastor must begin on what- 
ever level the individual himself is conscious of a need for 
help. Frequently, in calling, the pastor may find that a person 
brings forth a problem which seems rather minor and insig- 
nificant. However, this problem might have a deep meaning 
for the person, or the person might bring it up to see how the 
pastor will deal with it. In other words, it is something of a 
testing situation used by the person to decide whether he should 
or could talk to the pastor about a deeper problem. The same 
process may occur with people who come to the pastor. They 
may not, in the first interview, reveal their deeper problem. 
They may take an interview or two talking about situations 
which are not as deep in order to discover how the pastor 
will handle them. Or they may not feel a depth of confidence 
sufficient to move into a deeper problem until after one of 
more interviews. 

Particularly in his calling and in other group relationships the 
pastor should be alert to the unexpected expression of personal 
need. For example, the pastor may make a call on a woman who 
has just had a baby. He may have learned from the family 
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that the woman's condition is excellent. He may enter the 
patient's room not expecting anything in terms of a problem. 
However, he may find that the birth of the child has brought 
a marriage problem to a head and that the woman is ready to 
talk to him about it. Situations such as this arise frequently in 
general pastoral calling. This fact emphasizes the need for the 
pastor to be constantly on the alert, to understand, and to accept 
the feelings that a person is expressing and to meet each person 
on the level of his own needs rather than on the basis of some 
previously determined plan of the pastor. 

Pastors often ask, "How can we make people aware of their 
need?" In answer to this it should be said first that we cannot 
make people aware of their needs. The aggressiveness which is 
implied in such a question will bring resentment on the part 
of the person. People do not want to be made aware of needs. 
People, however, will become aware of their needs according 
to their own strength, and also according to the understanding 
and acceptance that is shown to them in their relationships 
to another person. The way to help people to become aware 
of their needs is to accept them as we find them. The aggres- 
sive pointing out of needs may be a violation of personal 
integrity. It is likely also to express considerable anxiety within 
the pastor himself. 

The pastor should be aware of the various kinds of needs 
within human personality and to understand those that can be 
handled by him successfully in a counseling relationship. The 
problems that some people will bring to the pastor are obviously 
grounded in a mental illness of one sort or another. Thus, a 
woman may come saying, "My family and my neighbors are 
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persecuting me. Will you do something to help me? Will you 
tell them to stop this persecution?" 

Such need as expressed here represents a profound mental 
illness. It is a very difficult type o illness to deal with and is 
practically hopeless from the point of view of effecting a cure. 
It does not represent a kind of a need which the pastor should 
accept for help in a counseling situation. It is the kind of a 
situation where the pastor can show his interest in the person 
as a person, where, he may refer the person to a psychiatrist 
if one is available, where he might consult with responsible 
members of the person's family, but where he should not allow 
himself to get involved in the patient's ideas or in any attempt 
to correct these ideas. 

Other such needs could be illustrated. We can only underline 
the pastor's own need for a thorough knowledge of dynamic 
psychology and psychopathology so that he may understand the 
situation which confronts him. 

In contrast with this there are many persons in every parish 
who face immediate crises or decisions in their life situation. 
While they may have some tendencies which would become 
pathological if permitted to develop, they are at the moment 
in no sense psychotic or seriously neurotic However, there is 
an immediate crisis or decision which they must meet and are 
unable to do so. They would not consider themselves subjects 
for any prolonged therapy on the part of a psychiatrist. How- 
ever, they have a very natural relationship with their minister 
and they feel drawn to him for help in these situations. These 
persons represent a large group with whom the minister should 
be adequately trained to deal. 

Not all human needs may be met through counseling. Coun- 
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seling is a process o working out emotional conflicts that a 
person is unable to resolve for himself. The purpose of counsel- 
ing is not instruction in worship. The pastor must distinguish 
carefully between those needs which are grounded in feelings 
which should be worked out and those needs which can be 
met only through some other process. Some needs may be met 
in counseling, but other needs must be met in and through a 
group relationship. There is a real danger in making counseling 
a panacea. It is impossible to make any hard and fast list of 
needs which should be handled in counseling and those which 
should be handled through other approaches. The pastor should 
be clearly aware of this problem and develop his own skills 
in making this distinction in terms of the person involved. 

The first level of insight is the awareness of a need. The 
second level develops within the counseling process itself. This 
level moves into the area of the life structure in an attempt to 
fully understand the issues involved in the problem. 

There are two aspects of the life structure that will appear on 
this level of counseling insight. One aspect is the individual's 
external relationships with other persons. The other is the per- 
son's behavior in the external relationship. 

A person may thus locate his problems outside of himself in 
an area such as a marriage conflict or his relationships to his 
employer or his fellow workers. Many people in early stages of 
counseling proceed in this manner. They move into their own 
behavior by showing the ill effects of their relationships with 
other people on themselves. Thus a young woman spent several 
interviews talking about her husband. As she saw it, her mar- 
riage problems were all due to her husband's activities. She 
scarcely mentioned her own behavior. Finally, in the fourth 
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interview, she said, "Do you think, by any chance, I have any 
responsibility in this mess?" This was the beginning of her ex- 
ploring her own behavior in relation to her husband, and even- 
tually to specific insights into her own share of responsibility 
for the situation. 

Others begin by discussing their own behavior and move on 
to relate this to other persons. Sometimes they may alternate 
back and forth between these two aspects. 

A counselor may allow himself to get tangled up in either 
of these aspects of the person's life. In the illustration just 
above it would have been easy for the counselor to have shown 
concern for the husband's behavior, to have explained it or 
analyzed it to the wife and to give her suggestions for handling 
him. As subsequent interviews showed, this would have put the 
counseling relationship in a completely wrong focus. It would 
have missed the problem which was in the wife's attitudes and 
behavior. People move from this level of external structure 
to a deeper level as the counselor accepts and responds to 
them in terms of the feelings they express about such situations. 

This brings us to the third level of insight which can be 
distinguished in the counseling process. This is the kind of in- 
sight in which a person comes to understand his own feelings 
and motivation, to discover their" consequences in his life, and 
to discover also the changes which he can make within his own 
responses to various kinds of life situations. This kind of in- 
sight is the crux of the entire counseling situation. Unless it 
is reached the previous level of insight may develop into a 
series of rationalizations that block growth. Insight into pne's 
motivations and their consequences involves considerable per- 
sonal growth and the acceptance of responsibility for the way 
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in which one meets various situations in the future. Indeed the 
whole concept of responsibility focuses here. It is the capacity 
of a human being to exercise or learn how to exercise control 
over his responses in various situations, and to make those 
responses which result in common welfare for himself and 
other people. 

Insight into motivation involves understanding the needs, the 
drives, the anxieties, the feelings of hatred and guilt, and the 
various defenses which are set up in relation to these feelings. 
It involves understanding the reaction of pride, either in its 
expression in the direction of superiority or inferiority. It in- 
volves the awareness of how a person has handled a given con- 
flict within himself, what the conflict has done to him, and 
what he in turn may do to resolve the conflict. 

Insight on this level follows and consolidates the release of 
negative feelings and the development of positive feelings. At 
times in the counseling process a person may get insight first on 
the intellectual level and then proceed to the emotional level. 
Usually, however, insight is developed after emotional release 
has taken place. An illustration of this level of insight is in the 
following. 

A young woman comes complaining that her life is gradually 
growing ineffective. She has an excellent position, but is dis- 
satisfied with it and her relationships in it. Her religion, once 
very helpful, is losing its power. She finds herself constantly 
thinking rather than acting. She has the idea that thinking is 
enough, but dimly knows that she must live and act also. 

Counseling brought out an identification with her father who 
had never achieved any real success in his life. It also brought 
out a deep resentment toward her mother. She had developed a 
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defiant attitude toward God as the result of her mother's death 
when she was about six years of age. On the other hand, she 
had read deeply in religion, especially books of a devotional 
nature, and had developed intellectually what was to her a 
rather satisfying positive relationship to God. She came to this 
third level of insight as she discovered that her intellectualiza- 
tion of religion was really her way of covering up her deeper 
emotional attitudes, and that much of the ineffectiveness of her 
life lay in her inability to express her real feelings in personal 
relations. Her intellectualization utilized her high intelligence 
to cope with emotional problems in terms of ideas rather than 
in terms of real relationships. Her personality was suffering 
seriously from this pattern. 

Another illustration of insight on this level is to be seen in 
a young woman who came to counseling because she was dis- 
turbed by a series of promiscuous sexual attachments. She 
went through various stages of blaming herself, blaming her 
family, blaming men, and blaming other circumstances for her 
predicament. She finally came to the point where she saw that 
while these external circumstances were part of the situation, 
there were other aspects that were important too. She came 
to insight into the dynamics of her reactions when she made the 
statement, "I see now that all the time I have been after 
love, but not in the right way/ 1 

This level of insight involves the so-called objective-subjec- 
tive relationships of life. Whether the person begins on the 
subjective or objective level, sooner or later he will move toward 
the opposite level. Each aspect is involved in the total life 
process and he will not come to a deeper understanding of 
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himself until he has come to see something o the significance 
of these aspects in relation to each other. 

An illustration may be in order here. A young man con- 
sulted his minister because of a strong feeling of being upset 
in a morning church service. At one point in the service he be- 
came rather disturbed and wanted to leave. However, he was 
able to control himself without any outward show of his diffi- 
culty. In the first interview he quickly moved from all discussion 
of his feelings during the service to feelings about his father. 
He had strong feelings of rebellion against his father's domina- 
tion, and resentment that he had not been strong enough to 
end this kind of relationship. During the interview it came to 
him that the point where his disturbance in the service began 
was during a prayer in which God had been^ referred to several 
times as a Father who loved and forgave. His first feeling was 
that the church service had disturbed him for some reason. This 
illustrates a very superficial view of objective-subjective rela- 
tionships. However, as he found freedom to talk, his stronger 
feelings about his father emerged in the interview. Finally he 
came to the point of seeing what there was in the service that 
related to his feelings about his father. He then saw that the 
service simply brought up his problem; it did not create it. At 
this point he saw that any solution of the problem of his father 
was in his own hands, that he could not expect his father to 
change and that he would have to work out his answer from 
within himself. At each stage he became aware of the dynamic 
relationship between himself and his father and his religious 
feelings. He had moved into what we are calling the third 
level of insight, an understanding of his own feelings and 
motivation. 
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A fourth level o insight concerns the solution of the prob- 
lem. Solutions come in different ways and the counselor should 
not permit himself to expect that they always arrive in the 
same manner. Solutions come in terms of personality growth 
resulting in improved personal relationships or in a new 
capacity for creative work and enjoyment in life. Many times in 
counseling it is not possible to change external circumstances. 
Here the person may be helped to grow to the point where he 
can handle a circumstance which was previously too much 
for him. On the other hand, some situations can be changed. 
When a person is strong enough he is usually able to under- 
stand the changes that are needed and to make those changes. 
Or he may be able to change his relationships to the situation 
in one way or another. There is a marked difference between 
changing one's relationship to a situation out of fear or resent- 
ment and changing it on the basis of emotional release and 
insight. Sometimes the actual solution is reached in action before 
it is formulated in ideas. At other times ideational formulation 
comes first. As a rule, pastors have tended to overemphasize 
ideational formulations and frequently have been premature in 
urging them. Each person in counseling should be given full 
freedom to arrive at his own conclusions and to formulate them 
in his own terms. It is highly important that the individual 
arrive at his own solution in terms of his own inner dynamics, 
not in terms of the dynamics of another person. 

Some illustrations will clarify this problem as well as some 
problems previously discussed. One is the instance of a young 
man who had been to several counselors. Each of these coun- 
selors, had given him the same advice, that he should pack his 
bag and leave home. Each time, in contemplating this advice, 
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he became so anxious he could not consider the idea of leav- 
ing home. He related these facts in the first interview in the 
counseling relationship which we are describing. 

It did not take him long to bring out his deep resentments 
against a tyrannical and dominating father. In the early inter- 
views he also professed a profound affection for his mother. 
As the counseling relationship continued he worked out his 
resentments toward his father. He also came to discover that he 
had considerable resentment against his mother because of her 
constant urging that he be submissive to the father. He saw this 
relationship to his mother as a source of the guilt he felt when 
he contemplated leaving home. He went through a stage of 
complaining that his parents should change their attitudes 
toward him. He then came to another state of accepting the 
fact that they would not change and that any changes would 
have to be made within and by himself. In this way he gradually 
accepted the responsibility for the kind of relationship that 
he would have with them in the future. He came to see that 
continuing to stay at home would promote the kind of conse- 
quences in his personality which he was already beginning to 
feel were most disastrous. As he worked through his feelings 
in relation to his mother, he found a new sense of freedom in 
considering the idea of leaving home. In one interview he 
stated the following: 

I have decided that the only thing for me to do is to leave home 
and give up my job. I don't see any other way out. I cannot change 
him; it is high time I got away from him. This decision to leave 
seems very natural. It is just the thing to do. People have told me 
that I should do this before, but I could never see it; I felt too 
guilty about it. But now I can't stop it. I am ready for the step. In 
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fact, I did not make the decision. It made itself; I just woke up 
to it. I plan to talk with him this week and tell him. The idea of 
talking with him now doesn't bother me at all. Now that the prob- 
lem is all worked out inside of me, it will be comparatively easy. 

Subsequent events indicated the soundness of this boy's 
insight and his capacity to follow through on it. After a period 
away from home he found that he could come back and de- 
velop a considerably different relationship with his parents. 
The solution in this case was actually no different from that 
which other counselors had advised him to follow at the end 
of one interview. The difference lies entirely in the fact that 
the emotional obstacles which blocked his action were worked 
through and eliminated in the counseling process described 
here. It was his own decision, not that of another person. 

Another example of insight and solution is seen in the fol- 
lowing: 

Most of my problems are not solved, but my attitude toward 
them has changed. I feel more confident in dealing with them. 
I feel like handling them now, not avoiding them. I also feel that 
I am being accepted apart from my actions; I am being accepted 
for myself. That has helped me to accept myself. Before I had the 
feeling that my personal worth depended on doing certain things 
and the way in which they were done. I felt I had to accept other 
people's feelings about them. Now I can accept my own feelings 
as being as worthful as others. The valuable thing for me in this 
counseling process has not been the solution of specific problems. 
It was the love and acceptance that I have received that has been 
most helpful. That has helped me to accept myself rather than 
being so interested in pleasing other people. 

It should be emphasized again that the solutions toward 
which we are working in counseling are not primarily in terms 
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of ideas, but rather in terms of the growth of persons. Solutions 
involve a real capacity on the part of the individual to handle 
his personal relationships in a more creative and constructive 
fashion. They involve the growth of the personality toward a 
more mature attitude. This does not mean that the individual 
will be free from problems. It does mean that he has found some 
new approaches and ways of meeting problems. An indication 
of this is to be seen in the following letter. This letter was re- 
ceived by a minister after the news that he was to leave his 
church had been announced to the congregation. It is from a 
young woman with whom he had a short counseling relation- 
ship, amounting to four interviews, about one year before it 
was written. The letter is as follows: 

I just heard that you are planning to leave the city. I was im- 
mediately terrified because, although I haven't talked to you for 
months, I have always known that when something came up that 
I couldn't handle myself I could come to you. Then I realized that 
the things I have been taking care of myself are exactly the type 
of thing that I needed help with before. You have given me a self- 
confidence and a feeling of independence that I needed. 

It can be seen from this how some of the things that we dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter in terms of relationships work 
out in the parish ministry. Here is the feeling of dependence 
which many people have on the minister and also the profound 
sense -of security which they find in their relationship to him. 
The very fact that an understanding person is in the community 
and is available is of great emotional significance to many. 
However, the pastor did not foster the feeling of dependence in 
this relationship, but rather a feeling of independence and 
responsibility. Her problem had not been completely solved. 
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However, she had within herself a sense of self-confidence and 
independence that made it possible for her 1 to meet the situation 
and gradually to work out some answers. 

As the minister experiences the ability of persons to come 
to insight and to find their personalities changing in the 
counseling and pastoral relationships, he will gain a new and 
profound faith in the capacities of human nature. In the process 
which we are describing, we are not dealing with a capacity in 
man to heal himself by conscious will and direction. We are 
dealing rather with a profound capacity in human personality 
to lay hold on forces that are deep within each person and are 
to be stimulated and brought to the surface through relation- 
ships with other persons. These forces are God-given. Once 
a person has laid hold on them he is not proud and haughty, but 
rather humble before them. He is dealing with what has been 
called the image of God in human personality. 

THE PROBLEM OF INTERPRETATION 

We come now to the problem of interpretation in the coun- 
seling process. By interpretation we mean the activity of the 
counselor in explaining or giving ideas to the counselee in re- 
gard to the meaning and significance of his expressions. Inter- 
pretation may take the form of psychological or theological 
ideas, or other kinds of explanation such as heredity or en- 
vironment. 

One of the major temptations of the beginning counselor is 
to make interpretations. It is also one of the difficulties inherent 
in the work of the pastor. On the professional level the minister 
is supposed to interpret life in terms of the Christian faith and 
to persuade people of the validity of his interpretation. On the 
personal side, the impulse to interpret, at least sometimes, 
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grows out of the fact that it does give the counselor a sense of 
superiority. To know something about another person that the 
other does not know or see in himself, and to express such 
knowledge, gives some counselors a sense of power and of satis- 
faction. 

The minister must face each of these conflicts within himself. 
On the professional level it should be questioned if he after 
all is capable of making a specific interpretation of all areas of 
experience and persuading his people to accept it. In attempting 
to do this it would seem that he is trying to achieve a Herculean 
task which is impossible by virtue of the conditions under which 
he works. However, the minister may take a less ambitious 
task. He may seek to help his people grow, make their own 
interpretations of life, discover for themselves the truth that 
is inherent in their experience, and to develop a relationship 
with each other and with the church and with God which brings 
the satisfaction of fellowship. For the minister to accept these 
goals is to place his work in a focus through which something 
real may be accomplished. Even though he may succeed in 
formulating a reasonable interpretation of life from the point of 
view of the Christian faith and though he may intellectually 
persuade many of his listeners of the validity of his views, it 
is also true that he will only vitally affect those whose inner 
dynamics are such that make it possible for them to accept his 
ideas in confirmation of their own feelings. What we have been 
saying in no way means that preaching and religious education 
should not be carried on. It simply means that the goals and 
methods need to be conceived in terms of realities that are 
achievable in human experience and the life processes through 
which such achievement is possible. 

In the matter of the making of interpretations, the pastot 
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should not confuse his techniques with those he understands 
the psychoanalyst uses. Again we would call attention to the 
fact that the relationship of the psychoanalyst to his patient is 
different from that of the minister to his parishioner. We would 
also call attention to the fact that the training and the under- 
standing of the dynamics of personality are quite different in 
each of the professions. Again, the goals which each of these 
workers is seeking to achieve are also somewhat different. 

The beginning counselor needs to be very wary of the inter- 
pretations which suddenly pop into his head which he feels 
tempted to give to the person. Such interpretations are much 
more likely to express the dynamics of the counselor in relation 
to a given problem than they are to express the real significance 
of the experience to the counselee. The fact that such ideas come 
to the counselor with sufficient emotional force that he feels 
that he must speak, is indicative of their emotional roots in his 
own personality. If the counselor is honest with himself, he 
will often discover that an interpretation that came to his mind 

a second or third interview becomes quite radically changed 

the time the person has reached a sixth or seventh interview. 
As a pastor grows in experience with people he will come more 
and more to understand the dangers of premature interpreta- 
tions. 

Another aspect of the problem of interpretation is the coun- 
selee's capacity to accept it. This capacity depends on a number 
of factors. One of these factors is the strength of the feelings of 
dependence on the counselor. People who want to depend on an 
authoritative counselor will very quickly accept interpretations 
that he makes; indeed, they will ask him for interpretations and 
suggestions. However, their acceptance of these interpretations 
will be superficial and will not result in any radical change 
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within their personality. I the counselor is able to follow 
through with such people, he will usually find also that under- 
neath there is considerable hostility against him for the inter- 
pretation which he has made. This hostility grows out of the fact 
that the individual does not want to be dependent on the coun- 
selor, but feels that he must be dependent. He feels too weak to 
stand on his own feet and therefore feels resentful. 

Again a counselee may be unable to accept an interpretation, 
no matter how valid it is, because he is in a state of rebellion 
against authority. His problem here is to work through the 
feelings of rebellion. When this is done it is likely that he will 
not need interpretations, but that he will arrive at his own 
interpretations. If a counselor does make interpretations which 
are rejected, he should at once accept the rejection without 
trying to persuade the counselee of the rightness of his views. 

The basic danger in interpretation is that it is likely to throw 
the counselee against experiences of pain and suffering that he 
is not yet ready to face. This only intensifies his problems and 
makes it necessary for him to erect more defenses. This can be 
true whether the interpretation is adequate or completely beside 
the point. The danger of interpretation at this point is great. 

It would seem that a good principle for the pastor to operate 
on is as follows: if the counseling procedure is successful the 
person will make his own interpretations spontaneously and 
in the long run these interpretations will be the most helpful. 
The task of the counselor is not to give interpretations but to 
creBte-tte^kfriaT'of* situation that will make it possible for the 
Individual to grow jgjd.to achieve iasights. The capacity of the 
human mind to see into itself, to discover its own deeper mean- 
ings and values, to uncover its own potentialities and to become 
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self-directive is difficult for many people to accept because they 
have not experienced it in themselves. 

TECHNIQUES AND INSIGHT 

The relationship between the counselor and the counselee is 
fundamental to the achievement of insight. Within this relation- 
ship there are certain techniques that can be used with effective- 
ness. Simple acceptance and reflection of feelings and attitudes, 
as discussed in Chapter Four, are very helpful in that they bring 
release of negative feeling. Sometimes a simple question is 
helpful, such as the following. "I am a little confused as to 
whether you mean this or you mean that; can you make it clear 
to me?" Sometimes such a question will enable the counselee to 
clarify his own mind as he is attempting to clarify the think- 
ing of the counselor. Another simple technique is the use of 
understatement. People are not hurt by understatement and they 
are quick to inform the counselor that his statement is too weak. 
They must react defensively, on the other hand, to an over- 
statement. 

Sometimes a summary of comments and feelings by the 
counselor helps greatly toward insights. There may come a place 
in the counseling process where the counselor will draw together 
material from several of the previous interviews. This drawing 
together is simply for the sake of helping the person to see 
things more as a whole. It should not be done in a forceful, 
authoritarian manner. 

Sometimes a counselor can help a person by focusing his at- 
tention on some particular aspect of his problem. This should 
not be done authoritatively, but by such a question as, "Can you 
talk more about this aspect of your experience?" Such a question 
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leaves the counselee free, provided the relationship is such, to 
say, "Yes, I can talk about it," or "No, I cannot talk about it." 
He is not, therefore, under pressure to move into something 
that he is not yet able to discuss. 

Again there come times in counseling, particularly as people 
are reaching for the solution of their problem, where the coun- 
selor can clarify alternatives. Such clarification, however, should 
not be in terms of a long lecture. It certainly should not be done 
in a way that indicates that the counselor has an alternative that 
he feels the individual must accept. It should be primarily a 
matter of summarizing the alternatives that the individual has 
already brought to the surface. If other alternatives occur to 
the mind of the counselor, they should be suggested in terms of 
possibilities: "Have you thought about this or have you thought 
about that?" As a counselor gains in experience he will find 
more than one person who comes to a solution for his problem 
of which the counselor himself did not think. This in itself is a 
testimony to the creative power within the personality, once its 
inherent potentialities are free to find expression. 

The growth of personality through counseling and the 
development of insight is not always a steady continual process. 
After a person has found some release and has gained some 
insight, the counselor may notice that he slips back again to pre- 
vious undesirable activities. He may come in for an interview 
with considerable sense of discouragement. Such discourage- 
ment in itself may operate as a form of resistance to further 
counseling and further growth. These feelings need to be 
worked through and the counselee needs to be helped to under- 
stand why he has apparently regressed. Usually such temporary 
regression is a natural part of the counseling procedure. The 
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individual should be given sufficient time to work into and 
through his new insights and to get them firmly established in 
his life. The understanding and acceptance of the counselor is 
very helpful to him as he finds himself wavering between 
growth and moving backwards. Anxieties on the part of the 
counselor at this point can be particularly disturbing because 
they will tend to confirm whatever fears or sense of hopelessness 
exist in the mind of the counselee. 

In using these techniques to help people gain insight the 
counselor will be well advised not to go further in any sum- 
mary or interpretation than the individual has previously gone. 
The counselee will find a deep sense of reassurance in each step 
of progress and insight that he makes. He may feel himself 
considerably threatened by the counselor who gets ahead of 
him and is apparently seeking to push him faster than he is 
able to move. A real sense of strength and reassurance comes 
to the counselee simply by the counselor moving along with him 
in the process of clarification of feelings and reactions step by 
step. This is one expression of the mutuality that should exist 
in the counseling relationship. 

Another technique should be mentioned. Throughout we 
have pointed to the necessity for the acceptance of negative feel- 
ings and attitudes. Acceptance of positive feelings and attitudes 
is equally important. It is through acceptance of the positive 
aspects of the counselee's communications that he is helped to 
evaluate them further and organize them into his total experi- 
ence. This does not have to be done for him; in a relationship of 
freedom and security with the counselor he wants to do it for 
himself. It is part of his responsibility. Acceptance of positive 
feelings of love, or understanding of another person, or of a 
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sense of courage where there had been fear or any other ex- 
pression of positive qualities such acceptance gives the coun- 
selee a new sense of confidence in himself and his capacity to 
deal creatively with life. It brings a kind of reassurance that is 
grounded in reality, 

There are times in this process when the experiences of a 
person may be related in a word to concepts in the Christian 
faith. There are times when the counselor may offer some sort 
of remark as, "What you have been through is what the 
Christian faith has called ." Such an interpretation must come 
after the experience. For example, after a person has worked 
through feelings of guilt and found release, the pastor may 
point out that the Christian faith has talked about such experi- 
ences as confession and forgiveness. Many of the concepts in 
the Christian tradition refer directly to universal and basic 
human experiences. Calling this fact to the attention of the 
counselee often has the effect of helping him see the relation of 
his experience to that of others, and helps to develop a sense 
of fellowship and understanding. 

SUMMARY 

The capacity of the human mind to see into and understand 
itself and its motives, once it is placed in a secure and under- 
standing relationship with another, is one of the gifts of the 
grace of God to mankind. It is difficult for many to have faith 
in this capacity. But such faith is essential to the counselor. It 
is the achievement of insight into the nature of life that in part 
gives counseling an inherent religious quality. In the next chap- 
ter we shall consider further the relation of counseling to the 
Christian faith. 



CHAPTER SIX 



Counseling and the Christian Faith 



The relation of the counseling process and religion is a vital 
issue for the minister. It is also an issue which is being raised 
by counselors who do not consider themselves as working pro- 
fessionally in the field of religion. The fact that the impetus 
toward counseling among pastors today has come from pro- 
fessional fields outside of the ministry is a source of anxiety 
which expresses itself in many intellectual questions. This 
sense of conflict between the so-called religious and secular 
fields must ultimately be resolved within each person himself. 
However, there will still remain the need for formulating the 
religious meaning of any process which involves helping per- 
sons. We shall attempt such interpretations in this chapter. 

IMMATURE OR MATURE RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES 

We are faced today with a very strong emphasis on the 
utilitarian brand of religion. This attitude says, l 'Religion 
should solve my problem whatever the problem is for me." 
Or in terms of a number of books that have appeared recently, 
religion will solve your problem for you if you proceed in such 
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and such a manner. Many books are enjoying great popularity 
today because they promise this kind of help to a large number 
of persons who want it. These books confirm the wishes of 
such persons. There is a real question as to whether they suc- 
ceed in producing the reality they seem to promise. 

This attitude is not difficult to analyze psychologically. It is 
the expression of childish, wishful thinking. People who find 
the demands of immediate reality too strenuous often revert to 
an earlier level of feeling where they try to make their wishes 
come true in fantasy. When an individual finds it difficult or 
impossible to meet the demands of reality he is very likely to 
try to make reality meet his own inner demands. The utilitarian 
emphasis in religion says in effect, "Rather than me facing my 
problems and finding some answers to them, I will depend on 
God or religion to give me the answers/' In this way there may 
come a great sense of freedom from responsibility. With this 
there may come a sense of security, but it is a false security pur- 
chased at the price of the growth of the person toward a greater 
level of maturity. Perhaps this is the best expression of religion 
that some persons can achieve simply because of the extreme 
internal condition in which they find themselves. However, it 
needs to be understood, rather than attacked or promoted by 
organized religion. 

Counseling and normative Christianity require a more mature 
religious attitude. This attitude would seek to understand the 
relationships which should exist between the person and both 
immediate and ultimate realities. It would seek the definition 
of this relationship, not in terms of the wishes, but rather in 
terms of the nature of reality. The mature religious attitude 
seeks to bring wishes into harmony with reality. It would not 
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seek to control other people or processes for our own ends. It 
would rather seek to bring our attitudes and feelings into 
harmony with the demands and the requirements of life. Such 
an attitude would recognize those areas in which the person is 
dependent, and also those areas in which he is responsible. It 
does not ask, "What can religion do for me?" but rather asks, 
"What relationship should I develop between myself and other 
people and God in order to fulfill the requirements that are 
inherent in the nature of life itself. What is the will of God as 
that will is revealed in the realities of life?" 

The religion of Jesus was not a matter of fulfilling his own 
personal wishes. It was rather a process of discerning the funda- 
mental nature of both immediate and ultimate reality. It further 
involved working out attitudes which would lead to the kind of 
relationship that reality required. His religious life involved 
positive attitudes which led to the development of profound 
insights. The temptation experiences are expressions of the 
conflict through which he went as he emerged from the tempta- 
tion to bend reality to his wishes and went on to the kind of 
growth which comes only as one develops an integrated person- 
ality on the basis of insight into the nature of life itself. He 
defined this relationship in terms of love. Jesus found that 
growth of personality which comes only through the full utiliza- 
tion of the capacity to love. 

RELIGIOUS RESOURCES IN COUNSELING 

This approach throws some light on a commonly used phrase 
religious resources in counseling. There are two kinds of 
religious resources. One is external and tangible. It consists of 
such things as Scriptures, prayers, religious writings of various 
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kinds and religious rites. These resources serve primarily an 
educational or supportive need. They may have a high inspira- 
tional value. Many people under severe tension find consider- 
able support in various passages from the Bible or various clas- 
sical prayers. Many find a deep kind of emotional support or 
lift in having the pastor pray with them. The value of these 
resources depends on whether they are used to promote greater 
strength and increasing insight, or whether their use promotes 
a greater sense of dependence and the inability to cope directly 
with problems. Many people lean on these things as a man who 
has lost a leg must lean on crutches. The intelligent pastor will 
seek to understand their value in terms of the results in each 
individual situation. 

There is another kind of religious resource which is frequently 
missed. This is because of its intangible quality. We are 
referring here to the extremely vital resources of religious atti- 
tudes and feelings in the life of the pastor and the quality of the 
relationship which the pastor is able to offer to another person 
because of the inner quality of his own life. Counseling is 
fundamentally a religious process. Its being Christian depends 
on whether or not the quality of the relationship offered by the 
counselor is in harmony with the basic qualities so paramount in 
the Christian faith. 

There is always the danger of confusing the inherent Chris- 
tian quality of a relationship with the external setting or ter- 
minology used in the relationship. With some there is a feeling 
that if conventional religious words and rituals are not used, the 
activity is not religious. Against this point of view we would 
like to^ut forth the principle that the inherent quality of the 
pastor-to-person relationship is in itself a profound religious 
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resource of a dynamic nature and that its operation depends on 
the inner realities rather than on the kind of terminology 
through which the relationship expresses itself. 

We would further express the opinion that such religious 
resources are far more significant in the counseling relationship 
than are external forms or activities. This is not to minimize 
the value of prayer and Scripture, but rather to indicate that 
their value depends greatly upon the kind of relationship which 
has been previously established, and upon the attitude of the 
pastor. 

We shall attempt to outline some of the intangible religious 
resources that are at the disposal of the minister and of any 
other person who possesses them within his own experience. 1 
We shall approach these questions from the point of view of 
their formulation in the teachings of Jesus. 

COUNSELING AND THE VALUE OF PERSONALITY 

One of the profound Christian resources for counseling is the 
conception of personality as found in the teachings of Jesus. To 
Jesus the person was of supreme value over institutional, moral- 
istic or any other values. In counseling, this is not a resource to 
be talked about, but rather one in which a very practical ex- 
pression can be given. The counseling relationship is one in 
which a person is considered of sufficient value to give time and 
energy and affection to the solution of the problem that is 
crippling his inner development and harming his spiritual well 
being. Many persons are unable to accept the idea that they are 
of any value, let alone that they represent the supreme value in 
the universe. Their feelings run directly counter to this. They 
are worthless or worse than worthless. The idea that they are of 
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value may sound good, but be rejected simply because they do 
not feel that way. The task of the counselor is not to persuade 
them of the truth of this idea. It is rather to give them a sense 
of the reality of this truth through the way he deals with them. 
He must exemplify this truth in his attitude toward them. 
In doing so he is giving expression to a profound spiritual 
resource. When such an attitude is present in the relationship it 
does not have to be talked about. 

The counselor expresses such a value as he seeks to understand 
and accept the other person as he is. He will express this value 
as he makes it possible for the counselee to know that he is 
understood. He will express it again as he gives the counselee 
sufficient freedom to work into his situation in his own way. He 
will show his reverence for the other person, allowing him to 
take responsibility for his own life. At times a person will ask 
a question which reflects this very need in him. Sometimes a 
counselee will express his need at this point rather openly. He 
may say, "No one cares what happens to me anyway/' Or at the 
end of an interview, when another appointment is offered, he 
may say, "It is all right with me if you think it is worth while." 
If the feelings that are expressed in each of these remarks are 
accepted, a long lecture on the value of personality will be 
unnecessary. The individual will feel himself valued in a 
positive way by the counselor. In regard to the second remark, 
the acceptance of feeling should be followed by a definite sug- 
gestion for a time for an appointment. This is concrete evidence 
that the counselor considers the person of sufficient value to 
give him more time, A profound release of negative feelings 
about the self may be experienced by a person who finds him- 
self really being accepted as worth while by another person. 
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Here is a profound intangible Christian resource in the counsel- 
ing process. One of the most frequent expressions of an atti- 
tude that devalues persons in our culture is the idea that we do 
not have time for them. 

COUNSELING AND INNER ATTITUDES 

A second definitely religious resource for the pastor in his 
counseling work is Jesus' insistence on the necessity of correct- 
ing inner attitudes. He could not accept the emphasis on external 
behavior. He was vitally concerned with what was going on in 
the depth of a man's soul. This was part of his emphasis on the 
sacredness of personality. In his insistence on the necessity of 
changing inner attitudes Jesus would find modern psychothera- 
pists in close agreement with him. 

The pastor faces this issue constantly. People come with an 
expectation that he will advise them in regard to their behavior. 
Sometimes they will stay away in fear that he will condemn them 
for their behavior. In the previous chapter we dealt with the 
necessity of people working through this level of life, but 
going more deeply into the level of motivation. This is in 
haptnony with the teachings of Jesus in regard to the need to 
change inner attitudes. It further recognizes that when inner 
attitudes are changed the old forms of behavior are no longer 
suitable; new wine cannot be placed in old wine skins. The 
counseling process utilizes the principle that a change in inner 
attitude is essential to the cure of illness. The external behavior 
which is bothersome to a person or to his associates are but 
symptoms of inner difficulties. Much of our utilitarian brand of 
religion seeks to help people by protecting them from the 
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necessity of a profound change through giving easy answers to 
external situations. 

Good counseling does not involve a lecture to people about 
the necessity of changing their attitudes. This need for change 
is implicit in the entire counseling process. The person comes 
for help because he feels a need for a change. At this point he 
may not fully appreciate the meaning of such change. If the 
counselor were to explain this to him it would create profound 
anxiety. However, the counselor understanding the situation, 
knowing that behavior does change when inner attitudes are 
changed, and that people have a capacity for changing their 
attitudes when negative feelings are worked through in a 
positive relationship the counselor knowing these things 
quietly sets up a relationship which makes the change of inner 
attitudes gradually possible. He does not assume that the 
individual can make these changes by sheer force of will. He 
understands that the changes take place only after proper condi- 
tions have been met and he seeks to set up conditions which 
encourage and make change possible. Here is another real 
religious resource for the pastor, but it is an intangible resource 
that can be put to use only when it is a genuiae part of the 
experience of the pastor. 

COUNSELING AND THE CURATIVE POWER OF LOVE 

A third resource in the life and teachings of Jesus is emphasis 
on the preventive and curative power of love. Jesus accepted 
love as the dominant motivation in mature living. Love meant 
a complete self-giving toward God as the object that is 
supremely worthy of man's worship. It also meant an attitude 
that placed the interest and welfare of other people on a level 
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equal to that of oneself. Today psychotherapists are keenly 
aware that the capacity to give and accept love in both its sexual 
and nonsexual meanings is essential to the integration and 
growth of the personality. This fact is also recognized by many 
people who have problems, and who have sufficient insight to 
understand the core of their problem. The counselor also 
understands the extent to which fear, guilt and hate inhibit 
the power of love within the personality. He sees that it does 
not help to tell people that they ought to love; they want to 
love more than they want anything else. However, for the time 
being other feelings may be predominant in their life and 
may completely paralyze their power to love. 

Good counseling, again, does not seek to serve this emphasis 
of Jesus by lecturing to people on the idea that they should 
love; it makes certain aspects of love implicit in the counseling 
relationship. For one thing, it completely removes the sexual 
aspects of love from the relationship. By this is simply meant 
that the counselor does not permit the development of a situa- 
tion through which he himself will obtain sexual gratification. 
There can be no therapy if the therapist is using the client for 
the satisfaction of any of his personal needs, including a sexual 
need. Good counseling can take place only when the counselor 
has but one aim, namely, that of helping the counselee to 
obtain a greater degree of freedom and fulfillment of his 
personality. 

This defines a second aspect of the emphasis on love in the 
counseling process. The counselor gives love in the sense of 
seeking the growth and fulfillment of the personality of the 
counselee. The counselor does not lecture to the counselee 
about this fact. Again, verbal expression of this would create 
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anxiety or even guilt in many people. They would be unable 
to enter into a relationship which is made so explicit verbally. 
However, when love in the sense of understanding and ac- 
ceptance is expressed they can feel its genuine nature and begin 
to respond in a similar way. Gradually as they learn to accept a 
kind of affection that is not threatening to them and does 
not demand mutual satisfaction from them, they come to the 
place where they can express a similar attitude toward them- 
selves and toward other people. In so far as there is an expres- 
sion of love of this kind in the counseling relationship, and 
in so far as the counselee is able to accept it, it becomes a 
potent curative factor in his personality. It is a profound in- 
tangible Christian resource. 

Another way in which this emphasis on love is served in 
counseling is as fear, guilt or hate is eliminated and thus 
inhibitions to the person's natural impulses for affection are 
removed. We do not have to learn how to love any more than 
we have to learn how to digest our food. Love, in both the 
sexual and nonsexual senses, is a natural expression of per- 
sonality at its very core. When the inhibitions which many 
people pick up through their childhood experiences are re- 
moved, the natural capacities for love and affection soon begin 
to find expression. Instead of cold, withdrawing or hostile feel- 
ings, the person develops a sense of warmth, of closeness and 
a desire to be helpful to other people. There are times when 
this change seems rather miraculous to a person who had never 
dreamed that it could be a reality. 

Again good counseling serves this emphasis of Jesus on love 
by helping people to understand the nature of their aggressive 
impulses. Counseling does not remove the power to hate from 
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human life. It rather seeks to help persons face, understand 
and learn how to handle this potent aspect of their nature. 
Counseling may work out certain unwholesome tendencies and 
expressions of this particular capacity. However, the capacity 
to be aggressive and destructive is too deeply rooted in human 
nature to be eliminated in this manner. Through counseling 
people often discover the kind of evils which are worthy of 
their hatred and the fact that other persons and themselves are 
not worthy of such hatred. Such feelings toward real evils are 
not the fearful, guilt-producing experiences that persons have 
when their hatred is directed toward other people. Hatred 
toward real evil can be accepted by the ego who understands 
the nature of the situation with which he is dealing. In a very 
profound sense there is the acceptance of the nature of reality 
in this kind of hatred. To love people is indeed to hate the 
things which harm people, and to seek to destroy evils in an 
intelligent manner. 

The counseling process operates to bring the capacity for ag- 
gressiveness in human life under the control, of the capacity 
for affection. In the words of the New Testament, love can 
overcome hate and goodness can overcome evil. This can hap- 
pen, however, only when there is a very honest and realistic 
acceptance of the nature and meaning of these capacities within 
the personality and when they are consciously and intelligently 
directed toward external realities. 

Some readers will feel the conflict which pervades our cul- 
ture between the idea of selfishness and self-love. These two 
attitudes are often identified. This identification has been falsely 
supported by some of the teachings of the Christian church. 
However, they should not be identified. Psychoanalysis 2 has 
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made a real contribution in pointing out that selfishness is an 
attitude in which an individual's capacity for love is centered 
in himself in a childish manner. He then interprets the whole 
world and all of his experience in terms of whether or not it 
satisfies his particular needs and desires. On the other hand, as 
a person grows he can learn to direct his affection toward 
objects external to himself. Thus he learns to invest a certain 
amount of affection in his parents, his brothers, his friends, and 
later in his marriage partner. It is through this capacity to 
invest affection on objects outside of the self that a great deal 
of the development of the personality takes place. 

There are many adults in whom this childish tendency to 
center all their affection in themselves is never outgrown. Their 
relationship to other people is constantly on the basis of what 
others do for them and never on the basis of what they may do 
for other people. It is all receive and no give. 

A certain minimum of satisfaction to this impulse for self- 
love in childhood is necessary if people are to obtain a degree 
of love of others in their later life. It is only as a child feels 
loved by those who are responsible for him that he gains inner 
freedom to express a similar attitude toward others. If his 
dominant feeling in personal relationship is fear or hostility, 
he will direct these feelings both to himself and to others. The 
central point here is that as we feel toward ourselves we also 
feel toward others and as we feel toward others we will also 
feel also toward ourselves. When we really desire the best for 
ourselves we will have a similar attitude toward other people. 
When we are really reaching for the fulfillment of our own 
personalities, we will at the same time be reaching for the kind 
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of relationships which enable other people to fulfill their per- 
sonalities. 

Counseling does seek to help people to overcome their ego- 
centricity. However, it cannot eliminate a wholesome love of 
themselves. What it does do is to help them to love other 
people as they love themselves. When they come to the point 
where they can accept themselves as they are, they also find 
they are also accepting other people as they are. When an in- 
dividual comes to understand his own motivation, it leads him 
to a deeper understanding of the motivation of other people. 
When he comes to see his dependence on others for satisfac- 
tions, he also comes to recognize the right of others to depend 
on him for the satisfaction of their needs. The immature per- 
son cannot give freely and often cannot accept without feelings 
of guilt. A mature person can give and receive without feeling 
either guilty or resentful in either kind of a relationship. In 
this way counseling seeks to help people to move toward the 
fulfillment of the principle stated by Jesus, "Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself/' There is a difference between selfishness or ego- 
centricity, and a wholesome love for oneself that is capable of 
recognizing others as of equal value. 

The question is often raised, "Where is God brought into 
the counseling situation?" We have suggested various answers 
to this question. At this point another answer may be suggested. 
If the situation is one where the basic relationship is that of 
love in the sense of seeking the fulfillment of the personality 
of the counselee, then God does not have to be brought into 
the situation; God is in the situation. If the phrase "God is 
love" has any vital significance at all, and there are some of us 
that believe that is of profound significance, it means that God 
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is present in human experiences when those realities which are 
a fundamental part of His nature are finding expression in 
human relationships. The mere talking about God or making 
religious motions does not necessarily bring God into the situa- 
tion in any real sense. 

COUNSELING AND FORGIVENESS 

There is a fourth aspect of the teaching of Jesus that offers a 
profound resource for the Christian counselor. It is Jesus' teach- 
ing on the forgiveness of God as a continual need and process 
in human life. 

Again counseling does not use this resource primarily by 
talking about it. It is used by putting the attitude of forgive- 
ness into actual practice. Basic to the experience of forgiveness 
is the experience of being accepted. As the counselor accepts 
anything that is communicated to him by the counselee, regard- 
less of the depth of the guilt involved, he breaks through the 
deep feeling of isolation that guilt always produces and gives 
the person a feeling that again he is in a relationship of ac- 
ceptance with another person. Counseling does not seek to 
bring a sense of forgiveness in one overpowering experience, 
but it rather seeks to help the individual work out the attitudes 
that are creating guilt. It seeks to remove the blocks within the 
feelings of the counselee that make the acceptance of forgive- 
ness difficult or impossible. 

There is a vital relationship between the process of counsel- 
ing which we have been discussing in this book and the Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice of confession. The emphasis on coun- 
seling in our modern churches is bringing back into the Christian 
practice the profound realities of the confession. In combining 
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the realities which the Christian faith historically has found in 
the practice of confession with the best scientific knowledge of 
personality, it is putting at the disposal of the Churdi a pro- 
foundly significant approach to very deep human needs. In- 
deed this book might be titled, "The Christian Practice of Con- 
fession/ 1 The major reason for not doing this is that the word 
"confession" has numerous meanings in the minds of people 
today. What we have been trying to do in this volume is to 
outline a procedure for hearing confessions on the basis of the 
realities of human experience rather than on the basis of con- 
formation to ritualistic requirements. 

COUNSELING AND FAITH 

A fifth aspect of the teaching of Jesus that offers a vital 
resource for counseling is his insight into faith as a dynamic 
process. Much could be written on the relation of faith to the 
process of counseling. The counselee must have faith in *he 
sense of trust in the counselor. The counselor himself must 
have faith in the deep dynamic process of human life. This 
faith in each other does not spring out of nowhere. It develops 
as the counselee discovers the experience of acceptance and 
understanding in the counseling relationship. Psychologically 
faith is always grounded in the experience of love. 

There is another aspect of faith as it relates to counseling. 
The question is often raised, "How do you give people faith in 
themselves or other people, or in God?" The fact of the mat- 
ter is that one cannot give faith to another. One helps a person 
to develop his own faith. One of the most vicious aspects of 
some religion today is the way it seeks to pass on a secondhand 
faith, which, since it is not their own, is certain to distort the 
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personalities of those who accept it, and to let them down in 
a time o crisis. It is only a faith that an individual develops 
for himself and from within himself that will lead him to any 
degree of health, maturity or salvation. 

The emphasis in this book has been on the development of 
insight. We are now ready to relate this process of insight to 
faith. This can be done simply; faith is insight. In the words 
of Josiah Royce, "Faith is the soul's insight or discovery of 
some reality that enables a man to stand anything that can 
happen to him in the universe/* Faith is the emotional grasp of 
inner and external realities and their fundamental relationship 
to each other in a way that produces integration and growth of 
personality. The achievement of such faith, at least to a meas- 
ure, is the goal of counseling. It is the further conviction of the 
writer that if this goal is achieved to a measure, the individual 
in succeeding years is likely to gain further insight through the 
normal process of religious living. 

In the New Testament faith is "the assurance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen/' Where there is no com- 
prehension of, or insight into, a positive reality in the immedi- 
ate situation, there is no ground for hope or faith in a future 
situation. Where nothing is seen in the immediate situation that 
gives a sense of positive meaning there is no evidence for things 
that cannot be seen. Only to the measure that one experiences 
something of the inner realities of the Christian faith does he 
have any basis for a hope that he may discover a greater achieve- 
ment. 

There is a relationship between the formulations of religious 
faith and the levels of insight as outlined in the previous chap- 
ters. On the level of formulation and explanation religion and 
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theology have dealt with each of these levels. However, as we 
have said before, the pastor has often erred much in the same 
manner in which the psychologist and psychiatrist have erred. 
They have worked out their formulations and then have at- 
tempted to fit them down over personality. Any kind of real 
therapy involves working the problem out from within the 
person in terms of his own dynamics. In trying to help persons, 
religious workers have often jumped from the need to the solu- 
tion, neglecting the dynamic processes involved in the inter- 
vening steps. In other words, man's needs were expressed in 
terms of his sin and the solution in terms of salvation. The 
solution was arrived at by the individual accepting the grace 
and the forgiveness of God. This was frequently conceived to be 
accomplished suddenly. There is no doubt that certain changes 
of personality do occur spontaneously as the result of intense 
or prolonged tension. However, through counseling with people 
who have had such sudden conversion experiences, it has be- 
come somewhat apparent that while such experiences do resolve 
some conflicts they also create others. Often spontaneous reli- 
gious experiences put people in a condition where they become 
intensely aware of needs that should be worked out in a coun- 
seling process. 

The dynamic relationship between faith and insight also 
throws light on the conflict which is felt by many ministers in 
relation to the objective and subjective factors in religion and 
in counseling. 3 

It takes considerable experience and background in counsel- 
ing to come to the place where the counselor loses the begin- 
ner's preoccupation with techniques and psychological mecha- 
nisms and is able to perceive the real person with whom he is 
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counseling. When he arrives at this point he becomes aware 
that he is not dealing with a merely subjective phenomemm; 
he becomes aware of a person who is a dynamic configuration 
of what may be called subjective and objective factors. The 
counselee is often aware of this and sometimes states it ex- 
plicitly. When he speaks of his fears he knows that he is afraid 
of something. Fear does not exist in a subjective vacuum. The 
same is true of guilt and hate. When he talks about an attitude 
such as overdependence it is always in relation to something 
outside and beyond himself. When he talks about his defen- 
siveness or escape tendencies he implies and sometimes states 
explicitly a defense against something or an escape from some- 
thing. One cannot touch the real person at any point without 
meeting a dynamic configuration of external and internal real- 
ity. For purposes of scientific analysis and academic discussion, 
the subjective and objective aspects may be separated. Actually 
in the dynamics of a living person they are never separated, but 
are aspects of a living whole. 

The counselor who gets to the real person finds this principle 
expressing itself in several ways. When a person arrives at in- 
sight into himself and the meaning of his own experiences he 
also arrives at insight into the experiences of other people. A 
young woman arriving at insight into her own fears of sex and 
how these fears operated to produce physical symptoms, came 
to understand similar symptoms and fears in her mother. The 
fact that she really understood her mother, and was not just 
"reading into" her mother, was demonstrated by her change of 
attitude from extreme intolerance to tolerance of her mother's 
behavior. Other illustrations could be given. The point is that 
insight into self brings insight into the nature and structure of 
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life. While persons are unique, they also have much in com- 
mon. Insight allows a person to accept both the unique and the 
common in themselves and in other people. The reality which 
is one person is also a source of revelation of the reality which 
is other persons. 

This principle carries a step further in pastoral counseling 
and in much counseling that is not "pastoral." Implicit in true 
insight into self is insight into the ethical and religious struc- 
ture of life. This does not mean that the counselee will accept 
or will be helped by the counselor's formulation of the ethical 
and religious structure of life. We need to keep our attention 
focused on the fact that true insight is the apprehension of 
dynamic aspects of life, regardless of how these are formulated 
or verbalized, and that it arises spontaneously from within the 
person. Thus a person who sees that he has been hurt by cer- 
tain attitudes in others will also quickly see that the same atti- 
tudes in him will hurt others. He does not want to be hurt; 
therefore, he has no right to hurt others. Or, he discovers his 
need to be loved, and goes on to see that this requires that he 
love others. Insight thus undercuts moral precepts and reveals 
the ethical structure inherent in all persons. Giving moral ad- 
vice may block this deeper level of achievement. 

On the theological level the dynamics of insight follow the 
same principle. The counselor may verbalize many religious 
ideas for the edification of the counselee. The counselee may 
verbally accept, reject or remain indifferent. Either of these may 
result in a deepening of the problem or at least, in the erec- 
tion of more defenses. Mere verbal agreement does not pro- 
duce growth of personality. But the counselee may see in his 
relationship to God the same pattern that he expresses in rela- 
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tionship to himself and other people. Thus a man who felt 
"contentious" and who "fought with the preacher every Sunday 
when he mentioned God" commences to gain insight into the 
meaning of his reaction. Why did the mention of God bring 
up so much hostility ? He began with his feelings of hatred for 
his father, discovered that he also hated himself and then car- 
ried his insight on to his relationship with God. 

As this man worked out his feelings about his father, he came 
to the point where he could say the following: 

I noticed a big difference in my religious attitudes last Sunday. 
The contentiousness when the preacher mentioned God was gone. 
I experienced for the first time that I can remember a positive feel- 
ing of something good during the Lord's Prayer. The hymns meant 
more to me and in general the entire service meant more. I was 
amazed to see how much my hatred for my father had influenced 
my attitude toward God and religion, and how it had made tnc 
contentious and even bitter sometimes toward religion. 

On the positive side, insight into self frequently is accom- 
panied by insight into the way in which God works in human 
life. The Christian belief that man is a son of God implies that 
the deeper we understand the nature of man the deeper we 
understand the nature of God. This is demonstrated in counsel- 
ing. A person who comes to see the destructiveness of hate in 
his life and the creative power of love comes to understand 
the meaning of love in the nature of God. A young woman 
whose conscious attitude toward God was one of submission 
while her deeper attitude was one of rebellion came to the 
insight that God would not force her to change these atti- 
tudes. God did not work that way in human life. The decision 
was in her hands; the consequences would also be hers. She 
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thus discovered the real meaning of freedom in a way that any 
pronouncement from the counselor could never have brought 
home to her. In short, when a person gets to his real self he is 
not dealing with something apart from God. He is dealing with 
potentialities which operate in and through him, but which he 
knows are not of his own making. He feels himself to be part 
of a larger relationship. Growth and change may take place far 
beyond the capacity of his conscious effort to produce. The 
kingdom of God is indeed within and when one gets to the 
real person it is discovered. To know oneself is to know God. 

In the kind of communication of person-to-person that takes 
place on a deep level of understanding and acceptance, where 
the counselee experiences both freedom and responsibility, the 
way is opened for God to communicate to the persons involved. 
God is constantly trying to reveal or communicate to man a 
knowledge of the fundamental realities on which wholesome, 
mature and creative living are grounded. The human side of 
this process of revelation is the experience of insight. To the 
extent that a person gains insight into the nature of human 
personality and the processes of health and illness, he is dis- 
covering realities that at once have both human and divine as- 
pects. 

The following excerpt from an interview with a thirty-year- 
old woman illustrates some of the things we have been saying. 
It is reproduced from a record written during the interview. 

CE : Last night I discovered who I am and what I want to do. My 
strivings don't seem to conflict anymore. I see the problem in re- 
lation to my husband now I had to help myself first before I 
could help him in kindness. I don't feel inadequate in situations 
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any more. I feel I can make people like me by being nice to them. 
CR: You are aware of new positive feelings. 
CE: Yes. And there is a feeling of letting go, of being relaxed. 
I was holding on to old feelings, things I thought I needed. I see 
now the answer to many things is in being perfectly natural. I 
have confidence now. 
CR: You feel able to trust life. 

CE: Yes. I feel my real goal is the fulfillment of my potentialities. 
My place in life is where my heart is. The key to it all is love 
It seems that God is so close and so real Like a silent partner or 
a friend who communicates with you without words. 
CR: Part of your positive feelings is one of God being real. 
CE: Yes. I seem also to be lifted from reality in one sense. I do 
not fear or hate it as I used to; I just know it. It seems to have 
lost its claim on me. And I feel so much better. I reached a sort 
of a semipeak before. God wasn't real then. I see now that His 
way will be there whether I live up to it or not. It will be there. 
CR: You know God's way is there whether you live up to it or not. 
CE : Yes. If I ever slip I will know my way back through relaxa- 
tion through being what I was meant to be. 
CR: You feel confident of that. This is what religion has meant 
by faith. 

CE : Yes. It is amazing that I didn't see that before. I was brought 
up religiously. But I had to find it myself. It had to come through 
me. Rather than accepting a faith that was made for me or pre- 
sented to me. Before I had to find escape in religion from time 
to time. It wasn't a real expression of all of me. I never let go. I 
still clung to my hurts, my fears, my life. 
CR: Now you have let go. 

CE: Yes. And I feel so many counterbalances. I let go what I 
thought was me, but I found the real me. The loneliness, I have 
now is my own individuality it is so different than what I felt 
before. I feel an individuality now, but also so much a part of 
everything. 
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COUNSELING AND PRAYER 

At the risk of being sadly incomplete and giving wrong im- 
pressions, only a few words will be added here in regard to the 
use of prayer in counseling. A thorough discussion of this sub- 
ject would involve both the clarification of what is meant by 
prayer and also material from actual counseling situations in 
which various kinds of prayer are used or not used, with a care- 
ful recording of the results. Here we wish to say only certain 
things about prayer in relation to counseling. 

First, when formal prayer is used in counseling, it must be 
the expression of a profoundly sincere attitude within the minis- 
ter and not simply a form that is gone through because it seems 
that this should be done. In the second place, the counselor 
should be aware of the misuse of prayer, particularly as an easy 
solution to problems. A real conflict can occur in a counseling 
relationship that is guided by a balance of the principles, of 
dependence and responsibility in which the interviews are ended 
in the kind of a prayer which would place the responsibility 
for the solution of the situation in the hands of God. Again, 
prayer has its unique values, but it is not a substitute for in- 
sight nor for the release of negative feelings in the counseling 
situation. Another real danger is that most people feel that they 
must say in prayer what should be said, rather than express 
their real feelings. Prayer that is not honest may do real dam- 
age to the personality. On the other hand, for the pastor to 
make what might be an honest prayer would in many counsel- 
ing situations put the individual in a very anxiety-producing 
situation. 

As far as the counseling process is concerned, a distinction 
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needs to be made between prayer that is formally spoken and 
the deeper meaning of prayer as a reaching out of the mind for 
understanding and help. Whether formalized prayer is used in 
the counseling situation or not, there can be no real counseling 
without prayer in this deeper, vital sense. Indeed the counsel- 
ing process itself is a form of prayer. Where one person is seek- 
ing the truth about himself with the aid of another, there is 
prayer. In the very expression of a need, there is prayer. As the 
individual goes through pain and suffering in an attempt to 
bring forth the situation in which he finds himself, there is 
prayer. The tragic fact that the counselor sees constantly is that 
men are praying and their prayers are answered. While we do 
live in a world where many things happen to us that are not of 
our own making, it is also true that in many aspects of life, we 
get what we ask for. By this is meant that the deep wishes and 
desires that motivate us are determining factors in our destiny. 
Any process that deals with these profound determinants of 
human destiny has in it the elements of vital prayer, whether 
prayer is offered in a formal sense or not. Indeed, there are 
times in counseling situations where the sense of reality is so 
clear that the "making of a prayer" would be a distinct anti- 
climax. 

In our thinking about the use of prayer in relation to human 
problems we need to be very clear between the realities of 
prayer in the sense of inner desire and many of our magical 
conceptions of the use of prayer. The dominant mood of Chris- 
tian prayer is expressed in the words, "Thy will be done." The 
saying of these words while one feels deeply the opposite atti- 
tude of forcing his will on the universe can be harmful. There 
are times when the counseling process is necessary before a per- 
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son can outgrow his egocentricity to the point where he can 
pray with any sense of reality in this dominant Christian mood. 
To be able to pray in this manner is the achievement of a ma- 
ture person. 

THE SYMBOLIC MEANING OF THE PASTOR 

Another aspect of the relation of counseling to religion is 
the value of the clergyman as a representative of religion. One 
of the major differences between the work of the pastor and 
that of the psychiatrist is at this particular point. The pastor, 
as a representative of the church and of Christ and of God, has 
certain meanings to a person which psychiatrists cannot have 
and do not wish to have. This relationship can be used by the 
pastor either for therapeutic or nontherapeutic ends. In a pre- 
vious chapter we discussed the fact that the counselee will iden- 
tify himself with the counselor regardless of what may occur 
and will intuitively take on many of the attitudes of the coun- 
selor. The fact that many people intuitively feel that their life 
problem and its solution controls more than their destiny on 
this earth also places the clergyman in a unique situation. This 
symbolic value of the clergyman needs a great deal of study and 
its full significance needs to be brought into the consciousness 
of all who minister in the name of Christ. 

In a previous chapter the relation of the personality of the 
counselor to his work was discussed. Here we may point out 
the tremendous gap that may exist between the symbolic mean- 
ing of the minister and the real meaning that he portrays by 
virtue of his personality. The more the personality is in har- 
mony with the true symbolic meaning of the Christian ministry 

- the 
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minister will exert in all o his activities, particularly in his 
counseling. 

In an earlier chapter we stated that each minister would have 
to define and clarify his own role in relation to people. It is 
evident now that the approach outlined in this book would de- 
fine the role of the minister as a healer in terms of love rather 
than of a judge. The judgment of God is expressed in the need 
of the personality. The individual comes for healing. The task 
of the minister is to perform the function of healing. This he 
will achieve only as he has profound reverence for the processes 
of life. We may assist in the utilization and development of the 
potentialities which God has implanted in human personality, 
but we cannot control these processes without doing profound 
damage to a human life. On the other hand, one of the most 
crucial temptations that a minister faces is the ever constant 
one of playing God. 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have stressed the idea that the religious 
resources available in helping persons are certain inner, intan- 
gible potentialities which may become real in persons, rather 
than external pressures or magical formulae. These inner re- 
sources have been objectified and in that sense made real to 
men in the life and work of Christ. The function of the pastor 
is to express these resources as realities in his own person that 
in turn others may be helped into a similar experience of 
growth and strength. 

With this chapter we have come to the end of our interpreta- 
tion of the counseling process. In the next chapter we shall dis- 
cuss the application of this approach to certain particular areas 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

Some Aspects of Pastoral Work 
and Counseling 



It should be evident by now that a pastor who is to carry out 
his counseling work on the basis of the principles and ap- 
proaches outlined in this book will find that he has to develop 
a consistent relationship with his people in other activities of 
his ministry. He cannot preach in a condemning manner and 
show an accepting attitude in a pastoral or counseling situation. 
There is room for considerable discussion of the relation of 
this approach to preaching, religious education, worship and 
other activities of the minister. Here we shall confine ourselves 
to certain aspects of the pastoral ministry which are closely re- 
lated to the problems which we have been discussing. 1 

In discussing certain specific areas in which problems arise, 
such as marriage or bereavement, we are not losing sight of our 
emphasis on the principle that counseling is with persons rather 
than with problems. In any area, it is the feelings that a given 
experience develop in a person that may create a problem. 
Counseling is a process of helping people with feelings and 
attitudes that are causing difficulty. The symptoms of that diffi- 
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culty may be expressed primarily in one area or another. They 
are likely to be expressed in an area which is vital to the per- 
son at the time. Our purpose here is to discuss certain technical 
aspects of problems as they arise in different areas. However, 
counseling is always with the person, not the problem. 

PASTORAL CALLING 

Many today lament the decrease o pastoral calling. As a 
matter of fact, many ministers have practically given up the 
practice of general calling. They cannot see much value in it. 
Others do extensive calling of a superficial kind. Their idea is 
to make as many calls in a day as possible. There seems to be 
some virtue in ringing a large number of doorbells. With some 
of these ministers the major goal of calling is to get people out 
to church on Sunday morning. To some extent they achieve this 
goal. The question could be raised, "How much do they really 
help the person on whom they call ?" 

There are many specific reasons why a minister might call in 
a home in his parish. A certain amount of calling is necessary 
to carry on the administrative work of the church. However, 
there is another fundamental reason for the pastor to call on 
his people. 

The basic purpose of calling is to develop and maintain a 
close pastoral relationship with the people in the parish. While 
elements of this relationship get established through the other 
contacts, they deepen only as the pastor has the opportunity to 
sit down with another person and quietly talk with him. The 
question is, How should the pastor conduct a call in order to 
develop a stronger relationship with his people? 

The procedures as outlined in this book will be found very 
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helpful for the minister who puts them into practice in an un- 
derstanding manner in his calling. A close relationship will 
develop with the members of the parish as the pastor indicates 
his ability to understand and accept their feelings about the 
common, ordinary everyday situations that they face. It is these 
everyday situations that they talk about during a pastoral call. 
On an intellectual level there is little of significance in much 
of this conversation. It can become very boring to the pastor 
who feels that he wants to discuss deep spiritual problems. 
However, as the pastor turns his attention from the intellectual 
content of such conversations to the feeling that a person is 
expressing, he will find the situation becoming one of real crea- 
tive interest. If he is bored by the situation, he can be sure 
that the person on whom he is calling is equally bored, and is 
feeling that the pastor is to blame. If the pastor is alert to 
respond to the simple feelings that the person expresses, he 
will find a deep sense of appreciation on the part of his pa- 
rishioner. He will find that the person's confidence in him will 
develop and that the person may begin to talk about some 
serious aspect of his life. If this occurs, the pastor is then in a 
position to follow through on whatever is presented. Some 
ministers have found that in the application of this approach 
to pastoral calling, they get down to the level of significant 
problems with their people to such an extent that the number 
of requests for further contacts of a counseling nature are in- 
creased. 

The essential difference between calling and the counseling 
situation is that in the former the pastor goes to the person 
while in the latter the person comes to the pastor. However, 
when during a call a person begins voluntarily to talk about a 
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significant problem in his life, it is evident that the relationship 
has become strong enough that real help may be given. "While 
in a sense the pastor has gone to the person physically, in an- 
other sense the person has come to the pastor in terms of rais- 
ing a problem that the pastor may not know exists. It is this 
emotional situation rather than the physical fact that the pastor 
called on the person that makes the possibility of help very real. 
The pastor should not expect that every call will produce a 
conversation about significant problems. Many calls will not 
do this. However, all calling that is carried through on these 
principles will produce between the pastor and his people a 
deeper relationship of confidence and understanding that will 
make him emotionally available to them at any time when a 
crisis may occur. 

PREMARRIAGE COUNSELING 

Clergymen have come to feel a responsibility in the field of 
premarriage counseling that at times borders on anxiety. They 
have been told from many quarters that this is the time to pre- 
vent unhappy marriages, and often have been led to think that 
this can be done easily. 

Yet a realistic view of the facts indicates that even at this 
stage it is difficult or impossible to prevent some unhappy or 
disastrous marriages. Because of the unconscious negative fac- 
tors which often motivate the choice of a mate, some couples 
will continue to get married who are not suited to each other 
and who will be unable to work out a happy relationship. Since 
these factors are unconscious, the persons will be unable to 
discuss them with the pastor, and they will be placed on the 
defensive if he begins to probe into them. 
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The basic motives for the choice of a mate often go back to 
unsolved childhood relationships with the parents. A man may 
be looking more for a mother than a wife; a girl more for a 
father than a husband. Our rules of courtship are such that 
people usually put their best foot forward and show a side of 
themselves that brings a favorable response before marriage. 
Immediately after marriage, they revert to their more genuine 
attitudes. Conflict begins and often each party feels that he is 
an innocent victim of an inexplainable situation. 

Sometimes the motives for marriage and the choice of a 
mate are more immediate. Many girls who have been unhappy 
in their parental home have married more for release from it 
than from a wholesome interest in marriage. Feelings of guilt 
over sexual behavior, loneliness in the person away from home, 
dislike of what one is now doing, may motivate the choice of 
a mate and the timing of the marriage. Even in this modern 
age we have known girls who felt they were morally obligated 
to marry a man with whom they had a petting party. 

Of course, these are not very mature motives for marriage. 
They are evidences of a failure to grow and of a failure to 
work out wholesome relationships. They are evidences that 
society and the church have failed to help young people grow 
and work out their problems so that they can choose their mate 
on the basis of wholesome motives. Society and the church 
share another responsibility; we make young people feel guilty 
if they do not marry and very subtly push them toward mar- 
riage often before they are emotionally ready for it. 

The question of emotional readiness of a given person for 
marriage may be difficult for the pastor to decide because often 
he does not have enough facts. Even though he knows the 
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person well, he may know only his favorable side. Emotional 
readiness is of two kinds. There is the young person who is 
genuinely prepared for marriage through a series of emotional 
relationships with parents and other adults which has made it 
possible for him to mature to the place where he is ready to 
unite his life with another in the creation of a home, the found- 
ing of family and the enjoyment of mature love, both sexual 
and otherwise. He wants these things for their own sake, not 
for some indirect gain. He is as much concerned with giving 
happiness and security to his mate as in getting it for himself. 
He desires and can accept a mutually co-operative relationship 
that has in it the elements of permanency. 

Then there is the emotional readiness of the young person 
whose major drive toward marriage is anxiety. He is not likely 
to realize that it is anxiety. Anxiety has a way of finding ex- 
pression in conscious forms that have all of the appearance of 
love. So the young person in whom the major motives in the 
choice of a mate are rooted in unconscious childhood conflicts 
may feel very much in love consciously. He has no problems. 
The approaching marriage is the answer to all of his previous 
problems; it promises to be a heaven of thrills and joys. 

Obviously such a person is in no mood for counseling. Some- 
times he reacts to the slightest suggestion in this direction with 
a sort of a feeling of insult. At best he is very defensive. This 
emphasizes the basic principle of counseling which ministers 
are likely to forget in their own anxiety to produce a happy 
marriage. 

This basic principle may be restated here: a person can be 
helped only with those situations which he feels constitute 
problems on which he really wants help, and then only to the 
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extent that he wants it. This makes the period just before mar- 
riage a very difficult time to do counseling with many young 
people. 

"What can the pastor do with the person who comes to set 
a date for the wedding but is aware of no problems? 

Let us examine several approaches to this situation. One 
standard practice of some ministers is to ask a series of ques- 
tions or suggest a series of topics having to do with marriage 
adjustments. These may cover everything from sex to in-laws 
to finances. In this way they hope to bring out the problems* 
They are often surprised when they get a completely negative 
response; the couple has no problems. They may show some 
resentment at the probing. Or, if a problem is acknowledged, 
the couple may take the attitude that they can find the answer 
and need no help. Or they may put the minister on the spot by 
demanding his answer an answer that they have no deep in- 
tention to accept, 

This approach creates an emotional relationship between the 
pastor and the couple which makes any real counseling im- 
possible. It tends to intensify the barriers that are already pres- 
ent toward acknowledging a problem. One has heard young 
people say, "If I had a problem I would never have told him 
after the way he quizzed me." On the basis of such a relation- 
ship no help can be asked or given. This approach would tend 
to block a person who came with the intention of asking for 
help on a problem. 

A second approach which is something of a standard prac- 
tice among some ministers is to give a lecture or sermon to 
the couple on the various aspects of marriage. This may be 
excellent in both content and delivery and the couple may be 
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very appreciative consciously. It may surprise some to know 
that there have been situations where young people sought a 
specific minister to perform their ceremony who had a reputa- 
tion for doing this kind of thing. They felt it would help them 
and they wanted it. 

One thing that should be said about thi!> approach is that 
it is not counseling as we have been using that term in this 
book. It is a distinct kind of an educational process in which 
one person seeks to impart to another certain attitudes and 
ideas. As such this process has its place, though its place may 
be overrated as a method of solving problems. 

The value of this approach is that, for certain young per- 
sons who have attained a fairly high level of emotional matu- 
rity, it helps to crystallize their thinking at a very significant 
moment in their lives. This of course depends on the attitudes 
and manner with which it is done. However, I have personally 
known couples who have looked back over a period of ten 
years to this kind of an experience and who have felt it was 
helpful. 

On the other hand, those young persons whose motivation 
for marriage is of an immature order which they cannot con- 
sciously face will be emotionally unable to profit by this pro- 
cedure. They may feel a boost from it at the moment. It may 
give them a certain reassurance. But looking back after a period 
of unhappy married life they have said, "Yes. Those ideas that 
the minister gave us when we were married were good. But for 
some reason we could not make them work. We just could not 
do it." In a counseling relationship in which the emotional con- 
flicts which entered into the choice of the mate, the readiness 
for marriage and which produced the unhappiness after mar- 
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riage were faced and worked out it became evident why they 
could not make the minister's ideas work. Their deeper motiva- 
tions, the feelings and impulses by which they actually lived, 
ran counter to the ideas. They were emotionally unable to be 
permanently helped by such an approach, even though con- 
sciously it gave them a lift at the time. The fact seems to be 
that this lecture-sermon approach helps those who need help 
least, and cannot help those who need help most. 

Let us take another approach grounded on the basic prin- 
ciple stated above. In this approach the minister makes him- 
self emotionally available to the couple. He tries to develop a 
relationship that gives them confidence and freedom to bring 
forward a question if they care to do so. But he accepts them 
as they see themselves. He does not probe nor preach. If the 
couple belong to his church he should have already built up 
this relationship through his pastoral contacts. If the couple 
are strangers to him, it might be well for him to state that he 
would be glad to talk with them about any area of marriage 
adjustment if they cared to do so. In this he may mention sex 
as an area for possible discussion. Many young people want to 
talk to the minister about sex but do not feel that they are free 
to do so. Having indicated his availability, the pastor would 
then allow the couple to bring forward a problem or not, as 
they wished. He would accept them as they see themselves in 
relation to him. 

This raises a question for many pastors: Suppose the pastor 
feels that there is a serious situation and that the couple should 
not marry. "What then? Actually he cannot make this decision 
for them. At times he cannot even put his conclusion forward 
without violating his respect for personality. He can only de- 
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cide if he will perform the ceremony or not. In one case he 
must justify his decision to himself and in the other to the 
couple. Some pastors have been in situations where they ad- 
vised against the marriage but felt obligated to perform the 
ceremony in accordance with the wishes of the couple. 

The issue here seems to be this. Should the pastor attempt 
to prevent a marriage which he feels has too many real ob- 
stacles for success, or is it more important for him to create 
and maintain a relationship with the, couple which will make it 
possible for them to come to him later when and if they be- 
come aware of a need for help ? Each pastor must answer this 
issue for himself. It should be added here that if a pastor suc- 
ceeds in making a couple aware of a problem by direct meth- 
ods, he probably has developed a relationship which will make 
it impossible for him to help them and he should refer them 
to another counselor for actual help. There are ethical and 
psychological considerations in the practice of seeking to make 
people aware of their needs and then oifering oneself as a 
source of help. In trying to make persons aware of their need 
we may only succeed in making them aware that we are over- 
anxious to be of help. 

Let us turn to the couple who come with a problem. They 
want to be married, may have the date set, but are aware of 
frictions which they would like to eliminate. First, the pastor 
must decide whether he has the time and skill necessary to help 
them. If not, to whom should he refer them? Here knowledge 
of available community resources is necessary. He may have to 
indicate to the couple that there is not sufficient time before 
their wedding date to work out the problem, and discuss with 
them the question of postponing the ceremony or going ahead 
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in the face of the problem. The decision here must always be 
theirs. 

Real help on either marriage or premarriage problems can 
be given only on an individual basis. Problems arise between 
two people in these relationships only because there is a prior 
difficulty within one or both of them. The conflict between 
them is symptomatic of a conflict within. It is this inner con- 
flict that counseling attempts to help the person resolve. Any 
attempt to build up a conscious solution of a conflict between 
persons may bring verbal decisions which promise much, but 
which the couple find impossible to carry out because of the 
problem within. A person cannot go into these inner problems 
with a counselor in the presence of a third person, especially 
one they are about to marry. Premarriage counseling of any 
significance is on an individual basis. 

Counseling on premarriage situations must be considered in 
its relation to the total work of the clergyman in this area. 
It is not our intention to discuss the role of the clergyman in 
the field of marriage education at any length. However, if the 
clergyman is not giving attention to these problems in his edu- 
cational program, he is offering no basis for his young people 
to come to him for counseling. A program of education and 
counseling with young parents may eliminate some need for 
premarriage counseling with their children twenty years later. 
An adequate program for children, the teen-age group and the 
older youth will be of great help to the growing generation and 
will also let the participants know that the clergyman is avail- 
able to them for counseling. Sermons on marriage and family 
problems may have a similar effect. The clergyman's total pro- 
gram in this field, whatever it happens to be, will influence his 
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availability for counseling in either a positive or negative 
fashion. 

Before leaving this subject we shall turn our attention to a 
group of neglected people. The clergyman has been so inter- 
ested in premarriage counseling that he has often forgotten 
the prebachelor or prespinster in his church, and their needs. 

With some youth in their teens the patterns which will 
eventually lead to a failure to marry are already evident. The 
shy youth who cannot have free, happy relationships with the 
opposite sex, the youth who is unable to break his emotional 
ties to one or both of his parents, the youth whose interests 
run predominantly to members of the same sex, the youth who 
seems hostile and critical toward the opposite sex these are 
but some of the patterns in the teen-age which may lead to a 
failure to marry in the twenties. 

A word of caution here. Sometimes these patterns indicate a 
rather serious kind of emotional illness that the clergyman is 
not qualified to handle. But there are other youth whose prob- 
lem is such that a properly trained clergyman can be of great 
help. There are other situations where the clergyman, either 
through group programs or personal contact, can help a young 
person discover his own need and then refer him to another 
counselor for help. 

As this group moves through the late twenties and through 
the thirties they may become more and more of a problem to 
themselves and to others. Part of this is due to their own inner 
attitudes and patterns of behavior; part of it is due to the fact 
that society considers them as failures and has made no real 
place for them. The church has often followed this pattern. 
Many churches are so organized on the basis of families that 
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a single person feels distinctly out of place. By the time a pre- 
bachelor has reached thirty he is usually very much on the de- 
fensive against women, and often does not respond to invitation 
to join mixed groups. Others are definitely out for a kind of 
sexual relationship which involves no emotipnal or moral re- 
sponsibility, and they do not look within the church for the kind 
of girl who will give this. On the other hand, many young 
women between the ages of twenty-eight and forty go through 
periods of severe turmoil trying to accept what seems to them 
to be an unfair sentence to a life of loneliness and frustration. 
Some of these can be helped in counseling by an adequately 
trained clergyman; others need to be referred to a competent 
psychotherapist. This entire group needs and can be helped by 
an understanding pastoral relationship and through group pro- 
grams designed to meet its situation. This is an area which 
requires more study and exploration on the part of the clergy- 
man. 

COUNSELING ON MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 

A great deal has been written on the subject of marriage 
counseling. Much of this has stressed either the giving of tech- 
nical information in regard to the sexual functioning, or a set 
of rules for a happy marriage. Some of it has stressed the need 
of understanding between the marriage partners. In the space 
available here we shall not attempt a complete discussion of 
marriage counseling. We shall rather point out how the ap- 
proach and procedures outlined in this book apply to problems 
in this area of life. 

Marriage is the closest and most intimate of human relation- 
ships. As such it involves a mutual sharing on very deep levels 
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o experience, the mutual understanding of and satisfaction of 
needs, the capacity to alternately give and receive physically, 
emotionally and intellectually without conflict, and deep under- 
standing and acceptance of the partner. The fundamental prob- 
lems of marriage, like the problems of counseling itself, are 
not problems of technique. They are problems of relationship 
between two persons and the emotional and spiritual capacities 
of each to create with the other a relationship which is creative 
for both. 

The expectancies with which people enter marriage are very 
deep and strong, and often unconscious. Most people feel very 
strongly about what they expect from marriage, but their ex- 
pectancies are often phrased in romantic and unrealistic words 
which completely deny their deeper intentions. Often "love''' 
is but a cover for other motives such as escape from a bad situa- 
tion, a desire to dominate, a desire to be overly dependent or to 
exploit another person. Sometimes the expectancy is put in terms 
that do not permit the full acceptance of its meaning, as for 
example: "If he loves me he would not object to doing things 
my way." A person may make such a statement without the 
full realization of its true significance. 

To the extent that two people are able to establish a relation- 
ship in marriage in which the needs and expectancies of each 
find expression and satisfaction they will feel that their mar- 
riage is happy. To the extent that needs and expectancies are 
not satisfied there will be conflict. The romantic illusion which 
our culture builds up that two imperfect people can somehow 
create a perfect marriage receives a severe shock with frustra- 
tion, and out of this shock arise many negative feelings. 

These needs and expectancies arise on the deepest dynamic 
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levels of personality. They involve the need for love and affec- 
tion, the need to have or avoid physical closeness, the need for 
security, for power, for belonging, for support and approval 
and many others. They are needs for which each person has 
met a measure of satisfaction or frustration in an earlier rela- 
tionship that with his parents. Out of these childhood ex- 
periences patterns of meeting frustration and conflict have de- 
veloped. Many of these patterns are infantile, childish, neu- 
rotic. However, if they are present in the personality they will 
operate to meet the frustrations which occur in marriage. Suc- 
cessful marriage counseling requires a deep realization on the 
part of the counselor of the profound conditioning to which 
each marriage is heir. 

The specific source of marriage problems is to be found in 
immature and distorted attitudes. The person who insists that 
the marriage revolves around him and his own needs rather 
than in the mutual welfare of both partners together; the per- 
son who insists on the immediate satisfaction of his own needs 
and cannot accept the realities that require him to give as well 
as to receive; the person who looks upon marriage as an op- 
portunity to be either overly dependent or dominating; the per- 
son who seeks to exploit his marriage partner either sexually 
or otherwise the person representing either of these attitudes 
will find a great deal of unhappiness in the marriage relation- 
ship. Since these dynamic patterns operate for the most part 
below the level of consciousness, the person may not realize the 
source of the difficulty. Usually the first reaction to a sense of 
frustration is a feeling of resentment which is in turn projected 
on the marriage partner. The fault then is thought to be in the 
other person. 
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The marriage counselor, if not careful, can get himself 
enmeshed in a series of charges and countercharges between hus- 
band and wife. In some marriage situations, demands made by 
one partner are so immature and extreme that no person could 
meet them satisfactorily. A husband of this type might com- 
plain bitterly that his wife is totally inadequate in every aspect 
of the marriage relationship when, as a matter of fact, she 
might be fulfilling her role in the marriage in a quite adequate 
way. The problem would really be in the exaggerated demands 
made by the husband. It might be an extremely difficult task to 
get a husband in this frame of mind to face the fact that the 
conflict lies in his own exaggerated demands. 

On the other hand, the pastor will see marriage conflicts in 
which the needs of one partner are not exaggerated, but where 
the other partner is either incapable or unwilling to meet or 
fulfill legitimate needs. This may be true in the sexual or other 
aspects of marriage. Where the inadequate individual is able to 
admit his inadequacies and seek help, counseling may be ef- 
fective. Where this is not the case, the minister can only help 
the other partner come to whatever solution of the situation 
is possible for him. Circumstances and persons differ so much 
that no "standard" solution can be suggested here. 

Again there are marriage conflicts where there is obviously 
an equal responsibility. Many of the serious problems of mar- 
riage adjustment develop over a long period of time. Little 
irritations and frustrations pile up on top of each other until 
the resentments get to the point where something has to give. 
A minister can find himself getting very deeply involved with 
such a couple if he tries to balance the pros and cons. 

One of the most important technical problems in marriage 
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counseling is that of handling the resentments and counterre- 
sentments that occur between husband and wife. As these re- 
sentments increase, the tendency to be self-defensive increases 
and with this the tendency to accuse the other partner increases. 
Many people will seek to get the marriage counselor to take 
sides with them and sometimes will grossly misinterpret and 
distort his statements in order to make themselves feel that he 
does accept their interpretations. 

The application of the principles of counseling as outlined 
in this book will save the minister from many of these diffi- 
culties in marriage counseling. In the first place, the minister 
needs to remember that he cannot help anyone who does not 
want help. Neither can he help a person in any way that the 
person does not want to be helped. Neither can he help the 
person who insists on defining what help means. At this point 
the minister may have to deal with an anxiety in himself that 
pushes him to attempt to help everyone or gives him a sense of 
guilt if he fails. 

In the second place, if he remembers that behind the external 
maladjustments there are feelings and attitudes that need to 
be worked through, he may be able to focus the attention of 
the counselee on the real problems. Thus the counselor should 
avoid allowing himself to get caught in the trap of saying which 
of the partners is right and which is wrong at any point. He 
should rather consistently accept and reflect the feelings that 
each .person expresses. As the person gets release from his 
feelings of resentment and hostility and guilt in regard to the 
situation, he will come to see himself in a much clearer and 
more honest light. In a previous chapter we discussed a situa- 
tion where a wife spent several interviews outlining all the 
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faults and weaknesses of her husband and insisting that he was 
totally to blame. In the fourth interview she came to the point 
where she could ask the question, "Do you suppose I have any 
responsibility in this situation ?" The counselor simply indicated 
that she was free to discuss this question if she cared to do so. 
The result was a series of counseling interviews in which she 
worked into her own inadequacies in the marriage relationship 
and came to the insight that much of her husband's behavior 
was really stimulated by her own attitudes. 

It should be emphasized that in marriage counseling the rela- 
tionships which we discussed in an earlier chapter are extremely 
important. The need of persons for freedom and responsibility 
to express feelings and attitudes and to arrive at their own in- 
sights into the cause and cure of the marriage situation is very 
important. The real solution of marriage problems does not lie 
in the development of any specific pattern for marriage but 
rather in the growth of the personalities involved so that 
they are able to meet the demands which marriage makes on 
them more adequately, and also accept the frustrations in their 
own experiences more maturely. This means the development 
of attitudes of consideration for each other, the emotional abil- 
ity to give and take in the marriage relationship, the love of 
another person for himself rather than for what he does or 
does not do, and the ability to achieve a sexual adjustment 
which is satisfactory to each partner. 

The minister who is to do successful counseling in the mar- 
riage field may need to discard many preconceived notions as 
to what constitutes a happy marriage. Most of these ideas are 
expressed in static, external form. They are found to be utterly 
inadequate when they are put beside the dynamic processes that 
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are involved in a marriage adjustment. As people work out the 
roots of their difficulties and come to insight into the nature 
and solution of their problem, they will find many different 
ways to work out specific situations. Because of the great dif- 
ferences in individual needs and in what persons want in mar- 
riage relationship, each couple must be left free to work out 
its own destiny in terms of its own inner dynamics. Thus the 
ideals of a happy marriage must be expressed in broad, dynamic 
terms, rather than in narrow static patterns of behavior. Fur- 
thermore, the role of the marriage counselor is to help people 
to grow into these ideals and attitudes, rather than to simply 
urge the ideals on persons verbally. It is one thing to tell people 
that a marriage relationship should be grounded in an attitude 
of mutuality and co-operation; it is quite a different thing to 
help a person work through self -centered attitudes and come to 
the place where he can enter into a mutual and co-operative 
relationship. The major emphasis of the Christian minister in 
marriage problems should be to help each couple work out 
what is for it the most creative marriage relationship. This will 
be done only as each partner accepts the responsibility that is his. 
However, sometimes real gains can be made by helping one of 
the partners where the other will not make himself available 
for counseling. 

The sexual aspects of marriage have been emphasized in 
most of our literature on marriage counseling. Observation 
seems to indicate that if the sexual adjustments are satisfactory 
to the people involved, sex takes its place as part of the total 
adjustment. If, on the other hand, the adjustments are not satis- 
factory to the persons involved, then feelings arising out of 
this difficulty tend to cloud the total marriage relationship. 
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What constitutes a satisfactory adjustment is impossible to 
state categorically. The specific kind of adjustment that is satis- 
fying to one person or one couple is not satisfactory to another. 
In this matter individual differences must be considered and a 
satisfactory adjustment can be defined only in terms of what 
is satisfying to the persons involved. 

Again the pastor needs to beware of trying to place the re- 
sponsibility for the difficulties in this area. A wife, for exam- 
ple, may complain that her husband fails to satisfy her sexually, 
but when the facts are known it is evident that the woman is 
unable to respond to her husband because of emotional con- 
flicts within herself. 

The physical aspects of the sexual relationship are controlled 
by the attitudes and feelings that people have toward it. Fur- 
thermore, these attitudes and feelings are likely to be the same 
a* a person has toward other aspects of his life. Fundamentally, 
the patterns which one works out in his general relationships 
are likely to find expression in his sexual relationships in mar- 
riage. Persons who can have warm friendly relationships with 
others are not likely to find difficulty in the sexual sphere. How- 
ever, persons who are fearful, cold, withdrawing, guilty, re- 
sentful or hostile toward other persons are likely to find these 
feelings interfering with their sexual adjustments in marriage. 
Fundamentally, the solution of most sexual difficulties in mar- 
riage involves the working out of negative attitudes and the 
development of positive feelings. This, however, can be a very 
complicated process as sometimes sexual difficulties in marriage 
are symptomatic of a deep neurosis. 

Some further suggestions may be given in regard to the 
handling of marriage problems. In the first place, the counseling 
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is best done with individuals rather than with couples. The 
kind of relationship that is needed in counseling cannot be 
built up in a three-cornered process. Though the couple may 
come to the initial interview together, it is usually good pro- 
cedure to see them together only for a short time. There are 
dangers involved in seeing the husband and wife together which 
the pastor may wish to avoid. One is that feelings will be ex- 
pressed that will seriously hurt the other partner. Another is 
that neither partner will be able to be completely honest in the 
presence of the other. Any solutions then will not rest on solid 
grounds. Another is that one partner will feel a pressure to 
accept the point of view of the more aggressive partner, either 
with the real or imagined support of the pastor. This will not 
result in a creative solution. It would seem best to work with 
each partner individually until understanding and acceptance 
and growth have taken place within each. They can then handle 
external situations themselves. 

At times the pastor will be limited because only one member 
of the marriage will feel a need for counseling. The other 
may absolutely refuse to consult with anyone. In such a situa- 
tion, the pastor should not feel that it is helpless but proceed to 
help the person who desires to work out his side of the situa- 
tion. Often such procedures go a long way to clear up the 
whole difficulty. 

Numerous problems of relationships may be avoided if the 
pastor sees only one member of the marriage, while the other 
partner is seen by another counselor. However, there are times 
when such procedures are impractical. Under these circum- 
stances, the pastor should make it very plain to each partner 
that he will not reveal to the other any of the confidential 
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material of the interviews. It is only as one partner is sure 
that what he says will not be repeated by the counselor that 
he will find freedom to express himself fully. This confidential 
arrangement needs to be maintained throughout such counsel- 
ing. 

There are many situations in marriage that can be greatly 
helped through the kind of counseling which is outlined in 
this book. On the other hand, there are other marriage prob- 
lems which are the expression of deep neurotic tendencies in one 
or both of the partners. In these situations the more intensive 
kind of psychotherapy is required. The pastor is best advised 
in these situations to refer the person to psychoanalytic help 
if such is available. 

Where physiological facts are needed, the pastor should 
either be able to give them himself or refer the person to a 
medical specialist. The nature of the information is the con- 
trolling factor here. Matters such as contraception should always 
be referred to a specialist in that area. However, the pastor 
needs to keep in mind that a person's attitudes may need to be 
worked through before factual information is given. Some 
medical specialists are not aware that the way they present 
facts may have a harmful effect on the feelings and attitudes 
of the person. Sometimes the task of the pastor is that of 
helping a person work out his negative attitudes before in- 
formation is given. 

There are some real questions involved in the relation of 
religion to marriage problems. Many people look on religion 
as something that ought to solve their marriage problems for 
them. They are often encouraged in this by attitudes and state- 
ments of the minister. However, marriage problems are created 
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by persons and they will be solved only by the persons who 
create them. 

The basic attitudes of the Christian faith are essential to a 
happy marriage. The Christian faith requires that persons grow 
into these attitudes and then proceed to work them out in their 
personal relations. There are many people who need to work 
out their feelings of fear and guilt and resentments before 
they can develop the attitudes which are recognized as Christian 
and necessary for a wholesome marriage adjustment. The Chris- 
tian faith is a creative factor in marriage adjustments only 
when the people concerned are able to put in practice the 
basic attitudes which it teaches are desirable. For most people 
who consult the minister this requires considerable emotional 
growth. 

One illustration of the relation of religion to marriage 
counseling is seen in a woman of about thirty-five who was 
facing the problem of infidelity on the part of her husband. 
In the tenth interview she reported that her home situation 
was "a little better" in that her husband was staying at home 
more in the evenings. Then she went on as follows: 

But I am much better. It is certainly ama2ing the change that 
has taken place in me. It began by you helping me see that I had 
been too moralistic and not warm and human enough. {She gives 
the counselor credit here, though she came to these insights on 
the basis of the processes outlined in this book.] Since I saw you 
last I made some discoveries. I discovered that I need to get more 
joy out of life and to show it on my face. I am sure this is helping 
my family situation. I still marvel at the fact that when I first 
came to you I expected you to do something about my family 
situation or tell me what to do. But all the change has come in me, 
and I feel so much better. I feel at peace within myself and 220 
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matter what happens I can handle it. I have gotten rid of that 
sense of being hurt, and now I can understand others and really 
do something to help them. 

The pastor needs to be clear in his own attitudes toward the 
goals of marriage counseling. If his aim is to keep a couple 
together and prevent a divorce, this will greatly influence his 
approach and technique. If his aim is to help people work out 
their fundamental attitudes toward life in general and toward 
marriage in particular, he will proceed in a quite different 
way. The approach and methods outlined in this book rest 
on this assumption as the proper goal for the minister. Mar- 
riage counseling which keeps a couple together but which does 
not help them work out the attitudes which create conflict 
between them can hardly be viewed as successful. 

Divorce in itself is not to be thought of as either a solution 
or a failure to find a solution. There are times when it is the 
best solution for a situation and other times when it is clearly 
an admission of defeat. Most couples coming for marriage 
counseling do not want divorce, but rather want to work out 
their problems in a more creative fashion. Many couples who 
feel rather hopeless at first, find, as they work through their 
negative feelings, that they have some real ground for a happy 
marriage. The pastor who can give people complete freedom 
to come to their own answer will be able to help many with 
their negative feelings and attitudes and achieve the kind of 
personal growth that makes the solution of their problems 
possible and actual. The goal of the Christian counselor is 
the maturity of personality in the fullest measure possible for 
each person. 
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COUNSELING ON CHRISTIAN VOCATIONS 

The area of vocational guidance has received a great deal of 
much needed attention in recent years. The minister should 
take steps to become fully aware of the various organizations 
in his community that offer vocational guidance to youth. How- 
ever, he is likely to find that in all of these efforts no place 
is given to careful counseling in regard to religious vocations. 
Many agencies, such as the public schools, are very hesitant 
to deal with this aspect of vocational guidance. They feel that 
is an area that should be left completely to the church. We are 
not here concerned with the validity of this view. Our con- 
cern is simply with the fact that in most communities any 
real guidance in the area of religious vocations will have to 
come from the church itself. 

The minister may immediately find himself in conflict in the 
matter of counseling youth on religious vocations. On the one 
hand, there is likely to be considerable pressure from the 
church organization to recruit youth for the various religious 
professions. If the services of the church are to continue and 
expand it is obvious that young people must be brought into 
religious work. The programs in many youth organizations 
within the church often bring considerable pressure on young 
people to make decisions for Christian lif ework. It would seem 
part of the minister's obligation and duty to present the need 
and the requirements for Christian service. 

On the other hand, as a counselor the minister will feel that 
it is his responsibility and obligation to help a young person 
who consults him to work out his own problem and to arrive 
at his own decision. Personal values here may come into con- 
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flict with institutional values. If the young person is allowed 
to make his own decision, he may decide against Christian life 
service. There is a need in the personalities o many religious 
workers to persuade young people to follow in their footsteps. 
Many ministers also feel the pressure from the larger church 
organization. 

Actually there is little need for a real conflict at this point 
if the New Testament principle of the supremacy of personal 
values as over against institutional values is the operating prin- 
ciple of the pastor. The needs and the requirements of the 
Christian vocations can be presented to groups of young people 
in a way which recognizes them as persons who have the right 
and privilege of making their own decisions. There would be 
no conflict between this approach and the counseling approach 
as it has been outlined in this book. The conflict would 
arise only when the institutional values are placed over and 
above the personal values. It would come only as the minister 
feels the need of "selling" young people on a religious voca- 
tion, or in putting pressure on them to get positive decisions. 

In the choice of any profession three basic issues need to be 
faced by the young person. First is the matter of his abilities, 
second, his interest and attitudes, and third, the need in society 
for the kind of work toward which he feels drawn. On the mat- 
ter of abilities and interests a great deal of help can be given 
today through vocational tests. The average minister, however, 
is not equipped to use these tests. They should not be used by 
anyone whose training is not at least equivalent to that of a 
master's degree in the field of clinical psychology and testing. 
Real problems are involved in the matter of interpreting the 
results of these tests and in imparting the information they 
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reveal to the person concerned. At this point harm has been 
done to some persons by counselors who are inadequately 
trained. If the minister finds someone in his community who 
has adequate training in the administration of vocational tests 
he should by all means seek to utilize the services of such a 
person. But he himself should not go into a testing program 
unless he has the proper technical qualifications. 

On the matter of needs in the community for various pro- 
fessions, there are many sources of information. Usually the 
minister is quite aware of the requirements and demands of the 
church for various kinds of workers. It is important in voca- 
tional guidance not to encourage young people to train for 
kinds of work for which there will be little demand for their 
services. It is also important not to encourage them toward 
religious work if their abilities and interests do not match the 
requirements of that field. It is particularly tragic when a re- 
ligious vocation is suggested to a young person who obviously 
would fail in this and other professions requiring intellectual 
skills. 

Beyond the question of abilities and interests there are many 
problems arising out of the feelings and emotional attitudes 
of young people toward various professions. This is particularly 
true in relation to religious vocations. It is in this area that 
the pastor should be particularly prepared to be of service 
to his youth. 

The wholesome choice of a vocation should be a gradual 
process taking place during childhood. Some 2 take the position 
that the subject of vocations should be brought up and dis- 
cussed by the parents from time to time in the period between 
the ages of six to twelve years. By encouraging a child in these 
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growing years to come to understand his abilities and interests 
and to see where they fit into the everyday world, a great deal 
of stimulus can be given to the growth of the child and to his 
coming to a vocational decision. Many people would feel 
that this is too early to talk to a child about his lifework. 
However, if children are permitted spontaneous expression in 
regard to their interests and abilities, they sometimes amaze 
adults at the level of insight which they have. It should be 
emphasized here that such talking with children should not be 
in terms of selling them on a vocation but rather in terms of 
helping them understand their abilities and interests in terms of 
activities in the real world. 

A genuine and wholesome choice of a vocation involves the 
experience of the individual discovering himself and accepting 
himself in terms of his actual abilities and interests. It is only 
after self-discovery and acceptance has taken place that the 
person is in a position to invest his energies and abilities in 
constructive work without conflict. A person's vocation either 
meets deep emotional and spiritual needs or it fails to meet 
those needs. The pastor who, either in his group approaches or 
in personal counseling, helps his youth to discover and accept 
themselves in terms of their own capacities and abilities and to 
see themselves as persons of worth in their own right, will do 
a creative piece of vocational guidance. 

The opportunities for conflict in the field of vocational 
choice are numerous. We shall here outline a few of these con- 
flicts in order to indicate to the pastor something of the nature 
of the problem he faces in counseling on the level of Christian 
vocations. This discussion is not intended to be exhaustive but 
only indicative. 
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One common source o vocational conflict in youth is with 
parents. The conflict comes from two kinds of pressure on the 
part of parents, either pressure toward a religious vocation or 
pressure away from a religious vocation. It has been the custom 
of some parents to dedicate their children to a given religious 
profession such as the ministry at the time of the birth of the 
child. From this point on the child is never allowed to forget 
that he is obligated to go into the ministry. He may have real 
abilities in other directions. However, the obstacles to rebellion 
against such pressures can be very great. Inevitable resentment 
has to be repressed. In this kind of psychological situation, 
a young man may enter the ministry only to find himself 
miserable and ultimately failing. With this failure there comes 
a profound sense of guilt. Such conditions are tragic, but more 
common than many people suspect. 

On the other hand, there is the young person who is sin- 
cerely interested in a religious vocation but who finds intense 
parental opposition to his plan. In such a situation the minister 
needs to be aware of the possibility of his own aggressive feel- 
ings toward the parents. The real aim of counseling in either 
of these situations would be that of helping the young person 
to gain emotional freedom from the control and domination 
of his parents so that he could exercise his own initiative in 
making his decision. 

Another kind of conflict which the pastor will meet in this 
area is that in which the young person is seeking a solution 
of an emotional conflict through the possibility of entering a 
religious vocation. One illustration of this is seen in a high 
school youth who was straggling with a decision to eater the 
ministry. He could not bring himself to make a positive de- 
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cision, neither could he give up the idea. Behind this conflict 
there was an intense sense of guilt in relation to sex. This 
guilt centered largely in the problem o masturbation. The boy 
felt that in order to find forgiveness for masturbation he would 
have to devote his life to the ministry. His real motive in going 
into the ministry was that of atoning for his guilt. He could 
not resolve this conflict apart from a counseling relationship. 
Other young people find themselves drawn to religious 
vocations by strong ego drives. They want to be in the limelight, 
they have a very deep need for the acclaim and approval of 
other people, they want to occupy a position of leadership, 
and they very much enjoy the satisfaction that comes from 
being before groups. Many times, behind these positive feelings 
there is a profound fear of failure. Certain aspects of religious 
work, such as preaching, offer considerable outlet for ego- 
tistical needs. An illustration of this can be found in a certain 
young man who was unable to get through the freshman year in 
three different colleges because of his lack of native intelligence. 
However, he was insistent on going into the ministry. He be- 
came very resentful toward a psychologist who told him that 
the results of his tests indicated that he did not have suffi- 
cient intelligence to complete college and theological school 
and do the work of a minister. This boy came from a poor 
social background against which he was in a mood of strong 
rebellion. Counseling with him brought out a strong need to 
prove to himself and to others that he was far superior in his 
social status and his abilities than his parents had been. As he 
saw it, the ministry offered him his best opportunity to achieve 
this higher social status. It was exceedingly difficult to help 
him to work through his emotional problem and to accept him- 
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self in terms o his real abilities. It so happened that he also 
had high mechanical ability which he completely rejected in 
himself. In this case the counseling process was -moderately 
successful in helping him to work through his feeling of rejec- 
tion of himself and to accept his mechanical abilities. The 
difficulty here was that the use of his mechanical ability did 
not seem to give him a higher social status than his father 
already enjoyed. 

Another kind of person that the pastor may meet is the 
youth who feels a compulsive need to go into the ministry. He 
feels that if he does not become a minister he will be com- 
mitting a terrible sin, he will be eternally displeasing God and 
that he will suffer tremendously. On the other hand, he may not 
have the personality requirements nor the abilities necessary 
for a creative ministry. Even if he does have the ability, it will 
become apparent that his attitudes are such that he will irritate 
people and alienate them, rather than serve them creatively. 
Many capable men are unsuccessful in the ministry primarily 
because of their inability to form creative personal relation- 
ships with the people whom they serve. This is particularly 
likely to be true of a person who feels a compulsive drive to go 
into religious work. 

The pastor may discover that the personality conflicts and 
neurotic tendencies in such a person are beyond his training and 
ability as a counselor. Certain neurotic and psychotic drives 
work out in the direction of a sense of religious mission. 
Awareness of these problems is one of the pastor's best safe- 
guards in dealing with them. 

This brings us to an issue which is constantly present in all 
religious work and in counseling on religious vocations. It is 
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the problem of what has been called "the neurotic need for 
helping other people." By this is meant the tendency in many 
people to repress their own conflicts and problems and to work 
out their emotional difficulties by trying to solve the problems 
of other people. Such motives may influence the choice of any 
of the professions such as the ministry, medicine, social work, 
psychiatry and psychology, where the worker deals directly 
with some type of a human problem. The neurotic need to 
help is likely to exploit the problems of other people for the 
benefit of the worker. This of course is done without the 
worker being aware of his motives. 

A mature need to help others is grounded in the capacity 
for affection and understanding as well as in the acceptance of 
one's own basic abilities. The neurotic need is usually very in- 
tense in its expression but shallow in its insight. Mature need 
is likely to be much less intense in its expression but much 
more genuine and deep in its level of insight. The neurotic need 
to help demands that the person receiving help accept the ideas 
and the desires of the helper. The mature need to help recog- 
nizes the right of the person who is being helped to accept it or 
not as he wishes without being made to feel guilty. 

The deepest need in the entire field of religious vocations 
today is not that of recruitment in terms of numbers. This state- 
ment is made with full realization of the shortages which exist. 
However, a deeper need is in terms of persons whose attitudes 
toward their work and toward other people are mature and 
Christian. There is a real need to distinguish between immature, 
neurotic and unwholesome motivations in religious work which 
are supported by religious ideas, and mature motives which 
need no rationalization in terms of religious ideas, but which 
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simply express themselves in helpful service to other people. 
The question will inevitably arise, "Where does God and 
His demands on the individual come into expression in counsel- 
ing on Christian vocations?" The answer to this depends of 
course on one's theological position. On the basis of the in- 
terpretation made in an earlier chapter, the following sugges- 
tions may be made. Young people should be helped to interpret 
their natural abilities and endowments in terms of God's 
gift to them. The use of these endowments in the way that leads 
to their fullest expression and development in the service of 
their fellow man is in harmony with God's will for them. 
Among these capacities is that for self-determination. How- 
ever, such self-determination can find its fullest expression 
only as emotional conflicts are brought into the open and 
resolved. The Christian church faces a real opportunity in help- 
ing all young people to see the religious significance of any 
vocation. However, each individual should be allowed to 
decide for himself what his responsibility to God is, and how 
it should be discharged. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Some Aspects of Pastoral Work 
and Counseling (Continued) 



COUNSELING WITH THE PHYSICALLY ILL 

A thorough application of this approach to calling on the 
physically ill would require the space of a book. Our intention 
here is to give only certain general comments. 1 

In the first place, the minister needs to see his place and 
function in the sick room in a quite different light from 
that of the physician. The physician's task is largely diagnosing 
and treating experiences of illnesses. In this the physician is 
learning that he must take into account the patient as a person 
and not simply the organ that happens to be affected. The 
minister, on the other hand, should begin with the patient 
as a person. His primary interest is not in a diseased organ. 
It is rather in a person as a whole. Again the physician has 
many things that he can do to and for a patient. The minister 
lacks these concrete activities. For this reason he often feels 
at a loss in the sickroom. However, the minister's fundamental 
task is not to be defined in terms of what he does to or for a 
patient, but rather in terms of what he is to a patient. The 
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minister's task is to bring to the patient a relationship that 
gives security and understanding and strength. 

As the minister enters the sickroom his primary interest 
should not be in the specific illness or symptoms of the patient, 
but how the patient feels about his experiences. Illness is always 
an experience and as such does something to the emotional 
life of a person. The minister will find a few people in whom 
illness brings out their inner strength and fortitude. Occasion- 
ally he will find a sick person with a deep faith which will be 
a source of inspiration to him. However, he is more likely to 
find people possessed by fear, resentment, guilt and a sense of 
bitterness or loneliness. He may find them acutely worried be- 
cause of some situation created by the illness. He may also 
find them considerably disturbed because they are unable to 
cope with problems which in health they could handle without 
too much trouble. 

Again there is no set procedure or formula for dealing with 
the ill. Each patient presents a unique situation. The funda- 
mental place for learning the art of ministry to the ill is on the 
wards of a general hospital. It will not be until all ministers 
are given clinical training in a general hospital as a part of 
their theological education that the ministry as a whole will be 
adequately trained to deal with this very important aspect of 
its work. 

Physically ill people have a deep need for understanding and 
acceptance. They may need to express and find release and 
acceptance of their feelings in regard to the illness itself. 
They may feel very guilty about being worried or anxious. 
Many people feel that if they are Christians they should not 
have such feelings. They may need to work through other 
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feelings of anxiety or guilt or resentment, either in relation 
to their illness or in relation to some other aspect of their 
life. They may need to face the issues involved in the possibility 
of death. They may need to work through the protests and 
rebellion which they feel against the experience of prolonged 
pain and suffering. Or they may need simply a friendly, under- 
standing call from a person who represents the central source of 
security in their life. 

The pastor who approaches each bedside in an understanding 
and accepting manner, and who feels within himself a sense 
of security will be able to sense the need of each individual 
patient and allow that patient to reveal his need in a gradually 
deepening way. Such a pastor will also be able to co-operate 
with the nurses and physicians and will seek from the physician 
information which might help him with the patient. It is par- 
ticularly important for a minister to have some idea of the 
physical strength of a patient and not allow him to talk beyond 
the limits of his strength. Indeed, the conversation should end 
before the patient has reached anything like the limits of his 
strength. 

The attitude of the pastor and the relationship which he 
builds up with sick persons is a very crucial aspect of his 
ministry. In an earlier chapter we discussed the need of the 
minister to identify himself with the person sufficiently to feel 
his suffering, but to be strong enough within himself to 
respond to that suffering with positive rather than negative 
feelings. This is especially applicable in pastoral work with 
the ill, as physical suffering as well as emotional and spiritual 
are in evidence here. The attitude of the minister toward 
physical pain has a profound influence on the kind of relation- 
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ship that he develops with a sick person. It also is a major factor 
in his choice of approach and techniques. For example, many 
of the questions involved in the use of prayer in the sickroom 
reflect the needs and anxieties of the minister more clearly 
than those of the patient. 

There can be no doubt that many sick persons need consider- 
able emotional support. The minister should be very critical 
of the results of many of his attempts to give such support. 
Sentimental sympathy, though well-meaning, is vitiating. At- 
tempts at encouragement often push the patient flatter. He may 
be too weak to respond to strong inspirational appeals. Some- 
times he feels greatly helped if he knows the minister or some 
other person is in touch with his family and that they are 
meeting or being helped to meet the various crises which illness 
often creates within families. 

The kind of acceptance of feelings which is suggested in this 
book has a very strong influence in terms of emotional support. 
For one thing, acceptance creates a positive and strengthening 
emotional relationship with the pastor. Again, the release that 
comes means that the patient is free of some negative feelings 
with which he no longer has to struggle. His energy is freed 
for positive purposes. Again, as acceptance leads to a fuller 
expression of feelings on the part of the patient, the pastor 
gains more insight as to the needs of the patient. He is then 
in a much better position to decide what use he shall make of 
the various offices of the church such as prayer or the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. 

Whether it is expressed or not, serious physical illness 
brings a person face to face with the issues of life and death. 
Emotionally as well as physically the patient is reduced to a 
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level of dependency on those stronger than himself. In this 
condition the presence of the minister may carry profound 
symbolic meaning. It is very important, therefore, that the 
minister carry out his role and functions in an attitude of 
understanding and acceptance that in itself speaks the love and 
acceptance of God; in an attitude of genuine strength and 
courage that quietly makes itself felt in tone and manner as 
well as in thought, and suggests a source of strength beyond 
itself; in an attitude of complete confidence in the creative 
processes of life (even in the face of a struggle that might 
end in death) that enables the patient to marshal his inner 
resources in the expression of a will to live, if that be possible, 
or to accept the fact of death if that is to be the reality. 

Many people die prematurely because of a will to die or 
a desire not to live which grows out of their feelings that life 
and its problems are too much for them. There is no incentive 
to go on. In some situations this desire to die is too deep and 
strong for the pastor to reach and change. In other cases this 
is not true. A profound sense of understanding and acceptance 
on the part of the pastor, a discussion of concrete problems and 
the release of anxiety in regard to them, and the formulation 
of positive plans for the future may be indicated, and may 
result in a renewed will to live. Certainly the identification 
of the wish to die with the will of God is very questionable, 
unless the goal is that of helping a patient die. Ministers, 
as well as doctors, have a problem and responsibility, here, 
for unwittingly a minister may practice psychological and 
spiritual euthanasia. 

The task of the minister in the sickroom is the stimulation 
of the will to get well and the will to live when this is possible. 
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He will do this primarily through a relationship in which the 
attitudes characteristic of the Christian faith are made real. 
Through this relationship the healing power of God will be 

made available to the patient. 

^ 

PASTORAL WORK WITH BEREAVED PERSONS 

Grief is a very painful experience for human beings to face. 
It involves the breaking of many deep emotional ties and the 
disruption of habitual patterns of living. It brings a keen sense 
of loss and of emptiness. The psychological pain may be very 
intense. 

For this reason people tend to shun or avoid facing the issues 
involved in bereavement. On the whole ministers have tended 
to deny much of the pain of bereavement by putting a stress 
on the doctrine of immortality. It is only recently that psychi- 
atrists have studied the problem of grief seriously and systemati- 
cally, although one of Freud's classical papers dealt with the 
relation between grief and melancholia. 2 It would seem that 
with all the experiences of bereavement with which ministers 
have had to deal through the centuries, a great deal of sys- 
tematic knowledge of the grief process and the best ways to 
handle it would be available. However, this knowledge has 
had to wait for the development of a deeper understanding of 
the processes of personality of which grief is but one aspect. 

The best study from psychiatry on the problem of grief is 
by Dr. Erich Lindemann. 3 Since this article is generally not 
available in its present form to ministers, we shall summarize 
here the major points which are of value to the minister. 

The picture that Dr. Lindemann draws of the symptoms of 
normal grief will be quickly recognized by alert ministers. 
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First, there are indications of marked physical distress. This 
includes such feelings as tightness in the throat, shortness of 
breath, a feeling of emptiness in the abdomen, a lack of energy 
and a severe feeling of inner tension or pain. There is a tendency 
to seek to avoid these feelings and symptoms. This avoidance 
is the natural response of the organisms to severe pain. 

Another symptom of acute grief is the complaint that things 
seem to be unreal. There is a feeling of increased emotional 
distance from other people. There is also a sense of preoccupa- 
tion with the image or memory of the deceased. The pastor 
has many opportunities to confirm this last point. Many people, 
in talking with the pastor at the time of bereavement, will 
idealize the deceased person, sometimes beyond recognition. 

Another common symptom of grief is a feeling of guilt. 
Bereaved persons are likely to indicate that they have failed 
to do the right thing by the deceased person. They accuse them- 
selves of negligence and exaggerate minor omissions. The 
handling of these guilt reactions may be a very important aspect 
of the pastoral ministry to the bereaved. 

Another type of symptom is a feeling of being cold, irritable, 
and even hostile toward others. Pastors have seen these reac- 
tions in folk who do not want to be bothered by them or by 
friends during a period of bereavement. The pastor may observe 
people who are very irritable and critical of the funeral arrange- 
ments and of the funeral service. He needs to understand 
these irritable reactions as a part of the total grief reaction. 

A sense of loss of patterns of conduct is still another 
symptom of normal grief. This is part of a total feeling of 
being lost. Many activities which were carried out previously 
with the deceased have lost their significance. There is a rest- 
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lessness, an inability to sit still, or an inability to carry out 
ordinary routine activities. Sometimes it is only by extreme 
conscious effort that the bereaved person is able to carry out 
necessary activities. 

Another symptom observable to the pastor is the appearance 
o traits of the deceased person in the behavior of the be- 
reaved. The bereaved person may suddenly take on some of the 
activities or interests of the deceased person. They may take 
up his job and feel that they must carry on where he left off. 
Dr. Lindemann points out that such behavior is shown by 
patients who border on pathological reactions to bereavement. 

We turn now to symptoms of morbid grief reactions. The 
average minister has observed these without understanding 
their significance. We shall list these reactions. 

First, some bereaved persons suffer a delayed grief reaction. 
At the time of the death and for a period afterwards they seem 
perfectly calm and without any outward show of grief. Later, 
even years later, the grief reaction may become very conscious. 
Sometimes this delayed reaction occurs when the person is at 
the age that the deceased person died. This delayed reaction 
may be related to a failure to work through a previous ex- 
perience of bereavement. The pastor who counsels extensively 
will find persons coming to him with various situations in 
whom a delayed grief process is part of the problem. 

A second symptom of a morbid grief reaction is in marked 
distortions in the person's usual way of acting. One of these 
distortions may be in the direction of overactivity. The bereaved 
may seem to be almost elated and indulge in many activities 
without any apparent sense of loss. Another type of distorted 
reaction is where the bereaved takes on the kind of symptoms 
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that the deceased suffered during his last illness. Thus a woman 
in her thirties, having nursed her mother through a long period 
of illness culminating in death, takes to her bed immediately 
after the funeral with a deep feeling that she has developed 
an illness which will make her an invalid for the rest of her 
life. 

A third type of distorted reaction involves physical illnesses. 
These are illnesses of a psychosomatic nature. Dr. Lmdemann 
cites ulcerative colitis, rheumatoid arthritis, and asthma as fre- 
quent symptoms of this particular type of morbid reaction. 
Obviously the minister noting these or other organic reactions 
in persons to whom he is ministering should urge the con- 
sultation with a good physician. 

A fourth symptom of morbid reaction is a marked alteration 
in the person's relationship to friends and relatives. If there is 
an extreme reaction of withdrawal or irritability, there are prob- 
ably deep emotional conflicts involved. Still another reaction 
is a furious hostility against specific persons. This is one of the 
reasons for an occurrence which the minister occasionally 
witnesses; the bitter quarrel that occasionally breaks out be- 
tween brothers and sisters at the time of a death of a parent. 

A fifth symptom of a morbid reaction is the repression of a 
strong feeling of hostility, accompanied by conduct character-- 
istic of a person suffering from schizophrenia. This would 
include a marked sense of withdrawal or uncontrollable an- 
tagonism, a deep sense of unreality, a sense of confusion 
with perhaps the expression of some rather bizarre ideas. 

A sixth symptom of a morbid reaction is the lasting loss of 
patterns of living, particularly in social relationships. After a 
considerable period of time the bereaved has no initiative or 
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decisiveness and is unable to develop or to rebuild his previous 
social relationships. Or the bereaved may take on activities 
detrimental to his social and economic existence. Some bereaved 
persons feel a deep need for self-punishment and do many 
things which result in their own harm. One example would be 
the person who attempts to drown his bereavement in alcohol. 

Still another type of morbid reaction is in the person who 
goes into an agitated depression. There is a sense of strong 
tension, the individual is restless, he cannot sleep, he has a 
deep sense of his own worthlessness. Persons suffering from 
these morbid reactions should be referred to whatever psychi- 
atric resources the community offers. 

Dr. Lindemann's suggestions for the handling of the grief 
process are quite in harmony with the principles of counseling 
which we have been discussing. He speaks of what he calls 
"grief work/* By this he means the necessity for the bereaved 
to work through his feelings of pain and loss and come to the 
place where he discovers ways in which he can go on without the 
deceased person. A large part of this grief woj;k is the process 
of dealing with the memory of the deceased! The bereaved 
person usually begins by talking about the deceased in a very 
idealized manner and gradually proceeds to a more realistic 
view of the relationship as he works further back from the 
time of death into more remote experiences. This is accom- 
panied by a marked release of tension. One of the very impor- 
tant aspects of this process is that the bereaved shares his 
feelings with another person in whom he has deep trust and 
confidence. 

Dr. Lindemann acknowledges the great amount of assistance 
that religious agencies have given to bereaved persons. He 
goes on to say, 
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While these measures have helped countless mourners, comfort 
alone does not provide adequate assistance in the patient's grief 
work. He has to accept the pain of the bereavement. He has to 
review his relationship with the deceased, and has to become 
acquainted with the alterations in his own moods of emotional 
reaction. His fear of insanity, his fear of accepting the surprising 
changes in his feelings, especially the overflow of hostility, have 
to be worked through. He will have to express his sorrow and 
sense of loss. He will have to find an acceptable formulation of 
his future relationship to the deceased. He will have to verbalize 
his feelings of guilt and will have to find persons around him 
whom he can use as "primers" for the acquisition of new patterns 
of conduct. All this can be done in eight to ten interviews. 4 

Stated in terms of the process outlined in this book, the 
bereaved needs to be able to verbalize and communicate his 
grief to a person in whom he has deep confidence, who offers 
him acceptance and understanding in a relationship involving 
freedom and a necessary dependence but also responsibility. 
Acceptance and understanding are an essential part of helping 
people with grief reactions. The pastor will find that the ap- 
plication of the approach outlined in this book will be very 
helpful with persons who have normal reactions to bereave- 
ment. Persons whose reactions are morbid should be dealt 
with according to the situation which they present and the re- 
sources in the community for dealing with such situations. 

When the minister learns of the death o a member of his 
parish he should call immediately in that home. Actually, un- 
less it is a sudden death or some family outside of his parish, 
he should have been calling on the person while he was ill, and 
should have been giving attention to the family. 

In his initial call the minister should of course express his 
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own feelings o sorrow to the bereaved person. This in itself 
will enable the bereaved to express his feelings. From here on 
the pastor should focus his attention on the feelings that the 
bereaved expresses. This cannot be reduced to any cut and 
dried procedure, but is dependent on the pastor's perception 
of what the person is trying to communicate and the pastor's 
ability to accept that particular feeling. At times there is a 
necessary preoccupation with funeral arrangements and with 
the funeral service. If these discussions are carried out in an 
understanding manner, and if the feelings of the persons in- 
volved are accepted by the counselor, talking about necessary 
arrangements will often lead to a deeper discussion of the grief 
reaction. 

The pastor should not seek to force people to discuss their 
grief with him. In those situations where there is reluctance to 
talk about the deceased person, the pastor's best approach is 
to accept that reluctance, reflecting the feelings back to the 
person, allowing the person to go on or not as he feels able. 
The important part of handling such reactions is the establish- 
ment of a relationship that gives the person sufficient strength 
to discuss his pain. Where the pain and grief are openly 
expressed, acceptance and clarification of feelings are highly 
important. The pastor will discover that one acceptance will 
lead to further expression and in this fashion the bereaved will 
work into his problem. As this is done the processes of release 
and insight will go hand in hand. It is through the insights 
that the bereaved achieves for himself, that he will find the 
answer to the question as to how he can go on without the 
deceased person. 

Often the pastor will find a problem at the point of lack of 
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privacy in the home at the time of the bereavement. In a 
gentle and tactful way he should be able to suggest to friends 
and relatives that he would like to talk to a person in private. 
He should feel no embarrassment at making such a suggestion. 
Doctors will not examine a patient with friends and relatives 
looking on. It is totally impossible for the minister to carry out 
his functions without a similar privacy. 

There are some special points for the pastor to keep in mind 
in dealing with the bereaved. He will find frequently that in 
order to deal with a present bereavement he will have to deal 
also with a past bereavement which a person has not worked 
through. Such situations account, at times, for the extremely 
intense grief reactions that some people shmv. By acceptance 
of the person's feelings, he will encourage the expression of the 
feelings in relation to a previous bereavement. 

Again the pastor should be alert to situations where the 
death reactivates old conflicts which had been repressed. He 
may find, for example, in the death of a husband the reactiva- 
tion of a marriage problem or some other problem in the life 
of the wife. The pastor will have to determine for himself 
whether he has the skill to deal with this kind of situation. 
Such reactions may range from comparatively mild to extreme 
problems. 

^The pastor faces a particularly unique problem when the 
bereaved asks, "Why, why did this have to happen to me?" 
Here the pastor may be tempted to deal with this person 
on an intellectual level and try to answer the question in some 
theological manner. Thus an eight-year-old girl was told that 
her mother was taken because God needed the mother more 
than the girl needed her. This created a violent reaction against 
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God In the mind of the girl which took considerable time 
years later to work through. Actually, there is no adequate or 
acceptable intellectual answer that can be given to this ques- 
tion. 

If the pastor listens to such questions closely, he will detect 
the fact that the individual is expressing a deep feeling of 
protest. He cannot accept this bereavement. He is rebelling 
against it. The question "Why?" is not one of curiosity; it is 
one of protest. It is this deeper feeling of protest and of re- 
bellion that the pastor needs to sense and to allow the bereaved 
to express fully. 

The bereaved may also express profound hostility toward 
God. A person who has had a religious training will feel in- 
tensely guilty about such hostility. Here the pastor needs to be 
especially tactful and understanding in accepting both the 
hostility and the guilt and allowing the person to work through 
these feelings. The pastor will find that as a person works 
through his feelings of protest against a bereavement, he 
will come to insights which answer his questions, or he will 
come to see that there is no satisfactory intellectual answer 
and that the situation must be accepted. The pastor who is 
able to allow persons to come to their own insight in such situa- 
tions will find himself rather amazed at times %it the capacity 
of people to understand the nature of the processes which are 
taking place within them. ^^n** 

Here again is a place where the so-called subjective-objec- 
tive relationships are seen in their configuration in the total 
life process of a person. Grief requires a very radical readjust- 
ment in subjective-objective relationships. Regardless of which 
angle is being discussed, the other angle is always present. 
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This is also true in the matter of insight and solution to the 
grief process. It should be emphasized further that a whole- 
some solution of the grief process is one that can be lived out 
in daily life rather than only stated in terms of ideas. 

A danger that the pastor should be aware of is that of 
structuralizing grief in religious ideas. By this is meant the 
development of religious ideas which crystallize and intensify 
the pain and grief. Persons with intense grief reactions will 
often seek to bolster their negative feelings in religious ideas. 
On the other hand, the approach of the pastor may encourage 
this in a person who otherwise would work through the grief 
process in a normal way. One illustration of this is seen in the 
mother who spent years thinking about her dead son as being 
"up in heaven/* The more she thought about the son being "up 
in heaven" the more she suffered because he was not here on 
earth. The pastor, if alert, can observe other illustrations of 
how grief and pain become structuralized in religion and then 
the religious idea makes it more difficult for the person to 
find relief from the pain. * m ti \ ', 

The task of the pastor in dealing with a bereaved person is 
first that of helping to work through the pain and suffering 
involved in the bereavement. As these negative feelings are 
worked through and the individual comes to deeper and more 
positive attitudes toward life, insights and solutions will de- 
velop. It is these positive insights and solutions that a person 
should be helped to put in religious terms. In other words, 
religious ideas should be used to structuralize the positive, cre- 
ative aspects of life rather than the negative destructive aspects. 

Premature urging of the idea of immortality may retard the 
emotional readjustment to bereavement. If accepted before the 
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pain is worked through it may hinder a more wholesome and 
Christian solution of the situation. If rejected, the individual 
will probably also reject the minister as a source of help, feeling 
that since his ideas are unacceptable, there is nothing more he 
can do. In working with the bereaved, it is particularly im- 
portant for the pastor to understand that much of his value 
lies in the personal relationship which he is able to establish, 
rather than in the ideas that he can give. Persons are saved 
from acute emotional pain through relationships, more than 
through ideas. Patience and gentleness are very necessary. 

What we have been saying applies with considerable force 
to the idea of giving comfort to the bereaved person. Com- 
fort, in the usual sense, involves attitudes that tend to help 
the bereaved repress their grief and pain. The aim of much 
comfort is to help the person to feel better immediately. Such 
immediate results may be purchased only at a heavy price 
in terms of long range well-being. Real comfort involves a 
relationship in which a person finds a deep sense of strength. 
It involves experiences through which the bereaved may find 
release from pain and the ability to express his positive, 
creative impulses. The pastor utilizing the principles outlined 
in this book will not seek to give superficial, sentimental re- 
assurances of comfort. He will rather seek to help persons on 
the deeper level of life through which real comfort and strength 
emerge. 

Some pastors feel that if a person has a vital Christian 
experience and philosophy of life, he should not experience 
intense reactions at the time of bereavement. Occasionally the 
pastor meets a person in whom this seems to be the case. 
Without questioning the validity of this interpretation, certain 
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facts need to be mentioned. One is that some experiences of 
bereavement are easier to accept than others. Much depends 
on the nature of the relationship between the bereaved and 
the deceased. Again, some persons will feel that it is not 
Christian for them to express grief. Then guilt about their grief 
will lead them to repress it, especially in the presence of the 
minister. What on the surface may seem to be the result of 
a genuine Christian philosophy may in reality be a delayed grief 
reaction. The alert pastor will keep these considerations in 
mind, and will learn to distinguish genuine Christian attitudes 
from those which are false and harmful. He will furthermore 
handle his people in a way that makes it unnecessary for them 
to put on a good front. A deep aspect of a genuine Christian 
faith is learning to be honest about our feelings. 

A word is in order here in regard to the relation of the 
funeral service to the handling of the bereaved. Much damage 
may be done at the time of the funeral service by the expres- 
sion of negative or morbid ideas and feelings. Each pastor must 
of course work out these problems in terms of his own atti- 
tudes and religious convictions. 

From the point of view of the bereaved, it would seem that 
three things are needed in a funeral service. One is the open 
acceptance of grief as a natural, normal experience. The funeral 
service which in any way seeks to deny the reality of the ex- 
perience of bereavement, or to minimize it, or to create a 
feeling of guilt because as Christians we suffer from it, will 
do harm to the bereaved. 

The place of the eulogy in the funeral service should be 
apparent now. It helps the bereaved to hear the pastor say in a 
public gathering the things which they are trying to say within 
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themselves about the deceased. This does not mean that the 
pastor must sacrifice his own sense o integrity in the situation. 
The pastor's expression of acceptance of the deceased as a 
person, his respect for the deceased as a person, and any state- 
ment he can honestly make in regard to the positive qualities 
of the deceased are quite in order. It may be of help to the 
bereaved to hear the pastor quote some of the things that they 
have said to him about the deceased. He should not, however, 
do this without first asking their permission. 

A third important aspect of the funeral service is the clear 
expression of the Christian faith. A funeral service is no time 
for argument nor for seeking to convict the mourners of sin. It 
is a time to face the fact of death realistically, and to place 
over against that fact the Christian faith in eternal life. The 
expression of the Christian faith in a way that denies the fact 
and reality of death may cause morbidity. The Christian faith 
as the answer to the reality of death can be very helpful, not 
only to the immediately bereaved, but to the friends. 

This expression of the Christian faith should be made in the 
most beautiful forms that are available to the pastor. For the 
most part, these are to be found in the Holy Bible, rather than 
in the sentimental poetry that has been written about death. 

COUNSELING ON MANIFEST RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 

At various points in this book we have referred to personal 
problems which were definitely stated in religious terms. The 
pastor will find that much of his counseling begins at this 
point. People come because they have lost what to them was a 
meaningful expression of prayer. Or they come because their 
faith in God has dimmed and doubt has possessed their 
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mind; or because they find themselves getting disturbed in a 
service of worship; or because they feel a sense of guilt and 
want an experience of the forgiveness of God; or because they 
can no longer accept or believe some theological idea. 

There are many other specific ways in which religious prob- 
lems are stated. Regardless of how they are stated, the coun- 
selor must decide whether the situation is one that requires 
an educational approach or a counseling approach. Or per- 
haps it will require both approaches. By a situation which 
requires a counseling approach we mean one in which the 
religious problem is an expression of an emotional conflict. 
In some situations this will be very clear early in the first inter- 
view. In other situations the counselor may be doubtful. By 
following along for awhile with the feelings that the person 
expresses further information will be gleaned which indicates 
the answer. 

Where a religious question is not grounded in an emotional 
conflict people will find the usual educational activities of the 
church supplying their needs. On the other hand, persons who 
are in emotional conflict will find the usual educational activi- 
ties of the church unavailable for them. By this it is meant that 
these activities will not meet their needs. Their needs will not 
be met until the conflict which is at the bottom of the problem 
is worked out. 

It is my conviction that the majority of the problems express- 
ing themselves in religious terms arise as a result of emotional 
conflict rather than on a strictly intellectual basis. Sometimes 
they arise because of a lack of experiences which give a 
groundwork for religious interpretation. The real meaning of 
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religious creeds and ideas can be grasped only by persons who 
have experienced within their own lives the realities to which 
these interpretations point. Religious experience produces the 
interpretation; the interpretation never produces the experience. 

The handling of these emotionally-rooted religious problems 
is not essentially different from handling problems in other 
areas of life which are rooted in emotional conflict. The rela- 
tionship between the counselor and the counselee is of great 
importance. The attitude of the counselor toward religion and 
religious faith is very significant. Many nonreligious counselors 
recognize this difficulty and feel an embarrassment within 
themselves when religious issues are met. They are very quick 
to want to refer such persons to ministers or religious coun- 
selors. On the other hand, some psychologists do successful 
work on this level and help many of their clients to gain rather 
profound religious insights. 

There is a temptation here for the religiously trained coun- 
selor. Usually such a person having studied extensively in the 
field of religion has developed his own point of view intellec- 
tually. His emotional attitudes toward religion may have kept 
pace with his intellectual growth, or as is frequently the case, 
his intellectual growth may have far outstripped his emotional 
development. The more immature he is emotionally the mon/ 
he will feel the necessity to fit the individual into his o^va 
scheme of thinking. The emotionally mature religious worker 
will be able to allow the person freedom to work out his own 
religious faith. It is only that faith which each person works 
out for himself that will function for both the growth and 
the integration of personality, or for the salvation of the person. 
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CONCLUSION 

Our purpose has been to outline an approach to pastoral 
counseling in terms of both process and structure, and in rela- 
tion \to our knowledge of the processes of personality develop- 
ment.^ The central element in pastoral counseling, as in all 
pastoral care, is the relationship that the pastor creates with 
his people. His ministry stands or falls on this. Through his 
relationship the pastor may give a great deal that is vital to 
the growth, welfare and salvation of persons. He may give an 
understanding and acceptance of the painful and disturbing 
aspects of life as well as the positive, creative side. He may 
give reality to a reverence for persons, a faith in persons and a 
love toward persons. In this way, he not only ministers in the 
name of God: he brings God to men in a real way. He makes 
the spirit of Christ a living resource for others. He does not 
try to become God; he rather tries to create conditions 
through which the grace of God can operate to produce healing 
and growth. His is a humble service for which mankind today 
stands in great need. 
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